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Ever look inside your 


Penn Mutual 


Policy ? 


hig are some amazing things wrapped 
up in that big piece of paper . . . some mighty 
important things! Common everyday necessi- 
ties like meat and milk and potatoes. Vital 
things like medicine and dental care. Essentials 
like heat and clothing and shelter. 
And in many policies there are wonderful 
things like vacations and cruises and college 
educations! ...There are 
also lazy, sunny days of 
retirement without a 
worry in the world! 
That’s the way Penn 
Mutual Underwriters 
think about life insur- 
ance! Notas dull policies 








of paper, but as workable, practical plans for 
living—blueprints to make dreams come true. 
You'll find that Penn Mutual Underwriters 
are thoroughly trained and qualified to give 
you sound and sensible insurance counsel. 
Your life insurance is your most important 
investment—and probably your largest one. 
That’s why we say— 


Your Life Plan deserves the expert 
guidance of a Penn Mutual Underwriter 


THE PE N N MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOUNDED AT PHILADELPHIA IN 1847 
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UNDER THE DOME 








TIGHTEST CIVILIAN SHORTAGES of war are expected to occur this spring and early 
summer. Army and WPB have decided to cut down on all production of 
Civilian goods, again. 


ARMY WILL BOOST its food buying another 15%. Fats and oil shortage will get 
worse, as evidenced by new ration boost (3 to 5 points) on oleo. 


COMMUNIST REVOLT in Rumania, with overthrow of Radescu's "peasant" government 
probable, as this issue goes to press, may pioneer pattern for middle 
European countries in the postwar. Remember that more than yeaf ago 
the Supreme Soviet revised their constitution so as to give each 
soviet republic authority to establish its own armies, and enter into 
direct relations with foreign states. Will new Rumanian government 
ask for membership in the USSR? 


LOWER LIFE INSURANCE premiums can be expected after the war, according to new 
"experience table" just completed by a committee sponsored largely by 
National Association of Insurance Commissioners. Advances in medicine 
and health have increased life expectancy in lower age groups. New 
"experience table" will become obligatory in states adopting it. Most 
State legislatures have bill this session to adopt the new table. 


NATURAL COLOR FOR TELEVISION is on the make. Tests will be made at an ex- 
perimental station to be built by Zenith Radio. 


NEW INTERCITY BUSES, going into production this spring, will be air-—condi- 
tioned, have reclining seats for 41 passengers, use high octane gas 
and attain speeds up to 75 mph. 


BILL TO AUDIT books of all federal contractors at the government's general ac-— 
counting office is being pushed in Congress. Measure, if passed, will 
give Congress chance to uncover evidence of graft, payment of "spe- 
cial fees" and to determine costs charged to government under cost- 
plus-fixed-fee contracts. 


MONEY PICTURE looks handsome, according to Securities & Exchange Comm. Total 
assets of all U.S.A. corporations, including banks and insurance com- 
panies, rose from $55-billion in 1939 to $98 billion last year. Net 
working capital rose from $25 billion to $45 billion. 


OVER 8,000 ENEMY PATENTS in chemicals and similar fields, seized by the Alien 
Property Custodian are covered in a 360-page master index of abstracts 
of the seized patents, available at office of Alien Property Cus- 
todian, Chicago 3, Ill. 


MORE THAN 27,000 of the 30,000 railroad passenger cars now in use in U.S.A. 
‘will have to be replaced after the war, according to railroad offi- 
cials. 

SYNTHETIC CEMENT, developed by B. F. Goodrich, can be used to bond plastics, 
woods or metals and will resist water and some oils. In some 
places, it can be used in place of rivets or screws. 

FOUR MILLION WORKERS to help get in 1945 food crops will be called for by War 
Food Administration. Only 3,000,000 "emergency" helpers were 
needed on U.S. farms last year. 

NEW 8 INCH GUN for U.S. cruisers fires a shell every 30 seconds, doesn't use 
powder bags and ejects empty cartridges automatically. 

U.S.A. RELATIONS with DeGaulle Government aren't getting any better. Anti- 
American feeling is on the increase in France. DeGaulle has done 
little to stop it. 
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© 1945 The Studebaker Corporation 


County Agents recommend: 


“Get your motor truck ready now!” 
New 1945 edition of Studebaker’s popular handbook 


is yours free—helps in saving trucks and tires 


Fins over the nation, America’s hard 
working County Agricultural Agents 
have certainly proved themselves friends 
of the farmer these war days. 

They’ve spared no effort to help in- 
crease the nation’s food production. And 


and attention without delay. 
You can get much of the in- 


the screly needed smaller size truck tires. 
This clearly means that your farm truck, 
and hundreds of thousands like it, should 


be given the most careful kind of inspection 


truck operators used Studebaker’s truck 
maintenance handbook. Thousands ac- 
claim the usefulness of that handbook in 
helping to keep trucks in good shape. 

¥ "Slee pak the a 1945 slhden, 
» containing much timely informa- 
/ tion on caring for your truck and 








right now one of their big worries is farm 
transportation. Old trucks are wearing out 
—and far too few new trucks for farm use 


formation you need tokeepyour 
truck and truck tires on the job, 
from the new 1945 edition of 


;} improving its performance. So 
don’t wait a moment longer than 





Studebaker’s popular hand- 
book on the care and mainte- 
nance of all makes of trucks. 

Last year over 300,000 farm 


will be available during the season ahead. 

To make matters more serious, the 
Office of Defense Transportation warns 
that there is likely to be a shortage of 


STUDEBAKER (Em 


PIONEER AND PACEMAKER IN AUTOMOTIVE PROGRESS 


. Wartime builder of Wright Cyclone engines for the 
Boeing Flying Fortress—heavy-duty Studebaker military trucks — 
the Army’s versatile personnel and cargo carrier, the Weasel 


1S THAT 
WHICH IS BEST 
MAINTAINED 








necessary to ask for your free copy. 
Apply at once at any Studebaker 
dealer’s — or mail coupon below 
to Studebaker headquarters. 


ec eee ee es NS . 
Studebaker Truck Division, Dept. PA-20, South Bend 27, Ind. 
Rush at once my free copy of “Care and Maintenance of Your 
Farm Truck.” 
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THE NATION 


Discard 


Senate committee junks House-okayed 
labor draft; wants power for WMC 
to set ceilings on number workers 


The Senate Military Affairs Commit- 
tee discarded the House-approved May 
work-or-fight bill, substituted Sen. O’Ma- 
honey’s measure which shifts the man- 
power burden from worker to employer. 

Trouble brewed when Rep. Andrew 
May said the House will “hold out for our 
version” and Sen. Lester Hill, Democratic 
whip, declared “the Senate will never pass 
the May bill.” The big battle over man- 
power would come in conference, when 
House, Senate try to adjust differences. 

Differences. Here’s gist of the bills: 

May bill—Enforcement is delegated 
to Selective Service; draft boards may or- 
der male war workers 18-45 years old to 
stay on the job or shift workers to short- 
age-affected plants; workers who disobey 
draft board orders may be inducted, if 
physically qualified, imprisoned up to five 
years, fined $10,000, or both. 

O’Mahoney proposal—Power vested 
in War Manpower Commission to set ceil- 
ings on employment of all workers regard- 
less of age or sex; employers who violate 
ceilings could be jailed or fined $10,000. 


Circus Fire Guilt 


In Florida, Ringling Bros.-Barnum & 
Bailey circus readied for April 4 opening 
in New York’s Madison Square Garden. 

But in Hartford, Conn., five officials 
and one employe heard Superior Court 





Judge William J. Shea sentence them to 
prison on manslaughter charges growing 
out of last July’s tragic fire (death toll: 
168, mostly children). Longest terms (2 
to 7 years) went to General Manager 
George W. Smith and Boss Canvasman 
Leonard S. Aylesworth. If the officials are 
jailed, the circus may have to cancel its 
tour, said President Robert Ringling. 


ODT: “Play Ball” 


Office of Defense Transportation 
Chief J. Monroe Johnston flashed the 
green light for professional baseball in 
1945, although he killed the major leagues’ 
two biggest attractions—the All-Star bene- 
fit game and the World Series. 

Johnston imposed these restrictions: 
Travel must be cut at least 25%; teams 
must hold to minimum needs when on the 
road; spring training must be near home. 

Not so fortunate are U. S. business, 
professional, religious and labor organiza- 
tions. ODT still shouted a firm “No!” to 
convention pleas. 


New Loan Chief? 


The “Battle of Wallace” neared its 
climax. Senate prepared to act on FDR’s 
admittedly political appointment of Henry 
Wallace as Secretary of Commerce. 

But that became a cold issue after 
Congress divorced the multi-billion dollar 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. from the 
department. 

Ousted from the cabinet to make 
room for Wallace, Jones was still sitting 
in the big boss’ office at RFC. Maybe- 
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WAR-JOB-QUITTER, 37, INDUCTED. Wilson Gary's Minneapolis draft board said "Fight". when 


he said No.” His wife and five of their six children are shown ot right. 
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International 


TWO KISSES for Seaman Charles Blackston, 
back home in war prisoner exchange. 





men for this appointment FDR was ex- 
pected to make soon were: Hardboiled 
Economic Stabilizer Fred Vinson, a Ken- 
tucky small-town lawyer who moved up 
through Congress and the Court of Ap- 
peals, or shipbuilder Henry J. Kaiser or 
Jesse Jones himself. 

Confirmation of Wallace as Secretary 
of Commerce appeared a foregone conclu- 
sion, Chief complaint against him had been 
that he is a “dreamer” and lacks the 
tenacious financial spirit needed by the 
RFC boss, Backers countered last week 
with his record as head of Pioneer Hi- 
Bred Corn Co., a Des Moines seed con- 
cern, which reported a 1944 profit of be- 
tween $700,000 and $800,000 before taxes. 


“Closed-Shop” Tests 


New blows were struck at union la- 
bor’s cherished “closed-shop” principle. 

In South Dakota, Gov. M. Q. Sharpe 
signed into law a measure that makes his 
state the third one to ban the closed-shop. 

In Florida, Attorney General J. Tom 
Watson moved for a court test of the 
validity of that state’s anti-closed-shop 
amendment adopted last year. He charged 
Miami Shipbuilding Corp. violated law by 
continuing a closed-shop contract with 
CIO’s Marine and Shipbuilding Workers. 


“Forced Labor” Snag 


War Manpower Commission hit a 
snag when it tried to apply its “Allentown 
plan” to New Bedford, Mass. Into court 
went CIO Textile Workers’ Union for an 
injunction to block forced-job transfers. 

WMC sought to force the job trans- 
fer plan (PATHFINDER, Feb. 5) when high- 
priority Fiske and Firestone tire plants in 
New Bedford appealed for more manpower 
to meet drastic tire shortages. First af- 














fected were 117 textile workers, only 12 
of whom agreed to transfer. WMC threat- 
ened to have employers fire all who re- 
fused to shift. 

CIO charged the workers would be 
forced to take pay cuts under the transfer, 
suggested a “bonus system” to meet the 
differential. 


Black Market Tan 


Battle-tanned soldiers from Pacific 
beach-heads, and beach-tanned vacationers 
share black market headaches in Miami. 

Scoffing at transportation curbs, 
crowds jam Miami’s hotels. The Army 
holds 7,500 of the city’s 22,500 hotel rooms 
for returning soldiers. Civilian vacationers 
fill most of the others. Some 40 gambling 
resorts are reported ‘‘wide open.” 

“Greater Miami is the center of one 
of the worst black markets in the U. S.,” 
charged the Miami Daily News. “Let OPA 
Administrator Chester Bowles come down 
here to buy a gallon of gasoline or a sack 
of potatoes or an alarm clock, or, better 
yet, let him try to rent an apartment 
or a house at OPA ceiling prices.” 


Midnight Blues 


The curfew rang. Night life vanished. 

When War Mobilizer James F, Byrnes 
cracked down he explained it was due to 
the coal shortage. When other Washing- 
ton officials were asked how long it would 
last, one replied: “Ask Mr. Hitler.” 

Thus came word the midnight lock- 
up of night clubs, theaters, sports arenas, 
etc., has been clamped on for the dura- 
tion of the war in Europe, perhaps “until 
final defeat of Japan.” 

The crackdown was felt even before 
it went into effect Feb. 26. New York 
night club owners cut 5,000 entertainers, 
musicians, waiters off their payrolls. 

Groused Billy Rose, New York pro- 
ducer and club-owner: “It’s the Prohibi- 
tionists sneaking in the back door, just 
like they did in the last war.” In Los 








Angeles, swanky cafe owner Herbert 
Hover roared: “It'll cost the government 
up to a $100 million in liquor taxes.” 
Biggest protest came from war plant 
swing-shifters. They pleaded for all-night 
bowling and movies. 


Accidentally 


Lost: $4.8 billion. 

That, said National Safety Council, 
was what accidents cost the American 
people last year in wage losses, medical 
expenses, production delays, equipment 
damage, property damage. 

More than 17,500 workers were killed 
on the job, 23.500 off the job, 53,000 
others in home and traffic accidents. An- 
other 9,750,000 persons were injured, 
about 1,500,000 while at work. 

But the Council reported fatality toll 
5% under 1943—a saving of 5,000 lives— 
and the injury toll 39 less. “Intensified 
safety campaigns” was the reason given. 


Congress vs. Petrillo 


Congress moved toward a showdown 
with Musicians’ Union Czar James Caesar 
Petrillo over his ban on radio’s use of 
“amateur” (student) musicians. 

The House Interstate Commerce 
Committee began hearings on a Senate- 
approved bill to outlaw interference with 
non-commercial educational broadcasts. 
It is aimed directly at Petrillo’s edict 
against the Interlochen, Mich., National 
Music Camp. 

Petrillo’s argument: Broadcasts like 
Interlochen’s deprive union musicians of 
their livelihood. Moving fast to beat the 
bill, Boss Petrillo blacklisted the Inter- 
lochen camp as “unfair,” threatened to 
call musicians out on strike if Interlochen 
goes back on the air. 


Hold the Line 


The War Labor Board split when its 
four public members, backed by the four 


International 


FUEL BAN DIMMED BROADWAY GLITTER, but ladies of heavyweight chorus keep smiling. 
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International 


FIRST GIRL to win Gl aid, Ex-Wac Betty 
Lutz gets $1,400 loan to buy house. 


industry members, urged FDR to stick 
to the Little Steel formula governing pay 
increases. 

The four labor members—two each 
from the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations and the American Federation of 
Labor—stormed. The AFL’ers called it 
labor’s ‘‘worst setback.” 

Reported the public members to 
FDR: “The time has not yet come when 
general wage increases can be freely re- 
sumed without danger of an_ inflation 
which would be disastrous to the war 
effort and economic security.” They cited 
a 36.7% earning increase since 1941, 
compared with a 29.4% rise in living costs. 

Labor leaders charged wage boosts 
have not kept pace with the increases in 
cost of living. Big earnings, they claim, 
come from overtime and bonus pay. 


Cab Tag Freeze 


Prime spectator-sport in Washington 
is an inter-agency battle over taxicabs 
between Office of Price Administration 
and Office of Defense Transportation. 

When ODT “froze” the number of 
taxicab licenses, “because anyone who 
wanted to go fishing could get a cab li- 
cense and use his ‘taxi,’”’ cab owners and 
drivers began to sell their licenses at 
black market prices. Example: A $25 
Public Utilities Commission license in 
Washington was reported sold for $1,400. 

OPA threatened a price probe. Re- 
plied ODT: “You can’t do anything about 
it. Most licenses are transferable.” 

No new taxis have been built since 
1942. Half of the 70-odd thousand cabs 
now in service are miore than five years 
old; some are converted passenger cars. 
Average number of passengers per trip 
has trebled since 1941. 


Week at Home 


East: National Housing Administra- 
tion reported it insured loans for home 
repairs and maintenance to 390,000 U. S. 
families in 1944. 

School children worked 
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time ‘ast summer may get a full rebate of 
money withheld as taxes by filing income 
tax returns by March 15, Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau announced. 

South: OPA padlocked seven Miami 
gas stations after the owners admitted 
accepting counterfeit ration coupons. 

Midwest: Cleveland, O., Tavern 
Owner Al Luxemburg barred jazz from his 
juke box eight years ago, substituted 
opera. Since then one record, Stars Were 
Shining Bright from Puccini’s La Tosca, 
has earned $300. 

West: In Los Angeles, Roy Donald- 
son, 72, sued his wife, also 72, for divorce 
and $500 a month alimony. 


WASHINGTON 


PARADE 





Ides of March 


Deviltry was in the air and Congress 
was full of monkeyshines. Here’s what 
happened: 

Rep. John E. Rankin, Tupelo, Miss., 
and Rep. Frank Hook, Ironwood, Mich., 
paired off in a fist fight. It happened 
when Rankin, bantam of the House, 
charged his fellow Democrat with being 
“mixed up with the Communists.”’ Hook 
called him a liar and the fight was on. 

Rankin, 62 years old, weighed in at 140 
Ibs.; Hook, 10 years younger, tipped the 
scales at 190. There was considerable 
flailing and hair-pulling by Rankin, much 
pushing and covering up by Hook. Nobody 
got hurt. Both members apologized to the 
House next day. 

Brotherly Love. A unity talk by Rep. 
William J. Gallagher, 69-year-old retired 
street sweeper from Minneapolis, almost 
broke up another session of the House. In 
his maiden speech, Gallagher sought to lec- 
ture his colleagues kindly about their 
squabbles and urged them to get together 
in a positive program to win the war. In- 
stead, his remarks set Democrats, Republi- 
cans at each other’s throats, with boos and 
name-calling. 

Gallagher was all but forgotten as the 
battle raged, but another new member, 
Rep. James Fulton, (R.-Pa.), threw in a 
kind word. 

“I’m proud of you, sir,” he told the 
mild-mannered peacemaker. ““That’s more 
than I can say of some of the other mem- 
bers.” 

Icy Exchange. Claws were sheathed 
in an exchange between Rep. Clare Luce 
and her Republican colleague, Rep. Mar- 
ion Bennett, Springfield, Mo.—but there 
was a tinge of frigidity in the air when 
they debated the question of recognition 
for dogs and civilians in the war. 

Bennett is sponsoring a bill to limit 
the award of the Purple Heart to those 
wounded in action. Some other kind of 
award should be thought up for parapups 





and USO entertainers to avoid cheapening 
the decoration originated by George Wash- 
ington, he believes. Irked by this attitude, 
Mrs. Luce told the House she agreed with 
Bennett but thought he was “unduly 
alarmed.” She warmly defended showfolks 
who get hurt while taking entertainment to 
troops. ‘“‘She’s trying to get publicity at my 
expense,”’ said Bennett, 


Frozen Funds 


Discussion of the 1946 appropriation 
for Foreign Funds Control division of 
Treasury developed information that 
bugged the eyes of the House. 

Rep. Louis Ludlow (D.-Ind.), Appro- 
priations subcommittee chairman, showed: 

Foreign-owned property now frozen 
in the U. S. is valued at $8.5 billion. U. S. 
property in foreign countries totals $13.3 
billion, and much of this also is frozen. 
Germany holds more American-owned 
property than any other country, about 
$1.3 billion. Japan has U. S. citizens 
stuck for $90 million. 

Rep. John Rankin, Mississippi scrap- 
per, promptly took the floor and demanded 
an itemized list of U. S. holdings in Ger- 
many and Japan—names and amounts. 

“When you see that list,” he grum- 
bled, “you'll find the names of some of the 
biggest crooks in this country.” 


Stassen Accepts 


His eye on the White House in 1948, 
Comdr. Harold E, Stassen accepted ap- 
pointment as a delegate to the interna- 
tional conference called by President 
Roosevelt at San Francisco in April with 
the statement that he considered the job 
a “political liability.” 

But he’s glad, he said, “to accept a 
duty assignment to work for a successful 
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COMDR. STASSEN to be “free” at Frisco. 





Press Association 


CLARE chides colleague for “undue alarm.” 


peace.” The conference will draft a char- 
ter for the world organization proposed at 
Dumbarton Oaks last year. 

Stassen, ex-governor of Minnesota 
and highly regarded by “liberal” Repub- 
licans, will go to Frisco in civilian clothes 
and will serve as a “free agent.” He’s now 
on leave from his post with Admiral Hal- 
sey’s Third Fleet. 


Flag Pledge 


Familiar to school children and pa- 
triotic groups throughout the land is the 
flag pledge: “I pledge allegiance to the 
flag of the United States and to the Re- 
public for which it stands, one nation in- 
divisible, with liberty and justice for all.” 

Rep. Herman Eberharter, Pittsburgh, 
has introduced a bill asking Congress to 
adopt the lines, 

The famous pledge, reports the U. S. 
Flag Association, was written by Francis 
Bellamy, of The Youth’s Companion staff 
in Boston, back in 1892. Its text appears 
in the flag code adopted by Congress in 
1942, in the section prescribing the way 
the pledge should be given—‘by standing 
with the right hand over the heart.” Eber- 
harter would go further and give the lines 
specific authority. 


Beer Rinse 


To swank Coiffure D’Art, specializing 
in such fripperies as $50 permanents, rum- 
and-egg shampoos and beer wave sets, go 
Anna Boettiger and Mary Margaret Tru- 
man, daughters of the President and Vice 
President, along with Congresswoman 
Clare Luce and other sleek capitolites. 

Customers carry their own eggs for 
the shampoos, rum and beer are on the 
house. 

The hair maestros tell them beer is 
superior to regular wave set lotions, leaves 











Don’t put up with a car that’s 


hard to start! Pour a pint of Wu1z Motor 
Rytum in the crankcase and you'll get 
quick action! And use Motor Rytum in 
the transmission and differential to make 
gearshifting easy. 

For better performance the year round, 
use Wuiz Moror Rytsm regularly! This 
modern chemicaltune-up keeps engines free 
of power-wasting carbon and other harm- 
ful deposits. Costs only 75 cents a pint. 
R.M. on peered Corporation, Camden, 
_. New Jersey; Tor- 
onto, Canada. 






MOTOR RYTHM 


| a higher gloss. 
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But this raises a problem: 
Will WFA’s 12% malt cut soon to make 
beer run thinner, dim the sheen on Wash- 
ington’s leading hair-do’s? 


Patches for South 





| ard. 


Tragic sidelight of the war that has 
received relatively little attention is the 
wire screen shortage in the South’s ma- 
laria belt. 

Army and Navy asked for the entire 
1945 output for use in fever-ridden areas 
of the Pacific. Southerners, unable to keep 
out mosquitoes, began to complain to their 
Congressmen of an increasing health haz- 
War Production Board pondered, 
gave its decision: 

Ten Southern states will get screen 
material this season—for patching only. 


AMERICANA 


‘Secession, 1945 


| in its conquest. 


| dent’s 


The British fleet that lambasted Hol- 
land’s colony of New Amsterdam into 
submission 300 years ago and renamed it 
in honor of the Duke of- York, included 
most of the islands in Long Island Sound 
This year, tiny Fisher 
Island wants to shake off some geographic 
tradition, secede from New York state and 
join Connecticut. 

Fisher Island, one mile long, 1,200 
acres in area, lies at the Atlantic mouth 
of Long Island Sound. . . . 240 miles 
by boat and train from its town hall at 
Southold on Long Island, but only two 
miles across the Sound from Connecticut. 
It is one of the dozen or more islands in 
the Sound where Captain Kidd, whose 
piracy was financed by New York aristo- 
crats, is rumored to have buried his loot. 
Most of the Island’s 572 inhabitants are 
connected, one way or another, with the 
fishing industry or the string of elaborate 
summer homes built along the shore by 
wealthy New Yorkers. 

Connecticut has appointed a 25-man 
commission to “study” Fisher Island’s ap- 
peal to join Connecticut (taxes will be 
lower and islanders will get legislative 
representation, Connecticut promises.) 
The Commission will probably wait until 
mid-summer to start their “study” 
fishing’s better then, and the island has 
swell beaches for swimming and delibera- 
tive clambakes. 


First Ladies’ Pin Money 


Wives of future presidents won’t have 
to resort to radio programs, newspaper 
column writing or lectures to earn pin 
money. Henry G. Freeman, Philadelphia 
lawyer, saw.to that before he died in 1917. 

His will made in 1912 but just re- 
vealed, gives $12,000 a year to each Presi- 
wife during the White House resi- 
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dence. Reason: “I feel the President of 
the United States receives such a miser- 
able pittance ($75,000 a year, another 
$75,000 for expenses) for a man holding 
the greatest position on earth.” She'll get 
it when Freeman’s 12 beneficiaries pass on. 
Discreet First Ladies will salt away 
part of their stipend for future use; their 
husbands return to private life “with no 
claim upon their fellow citizens except 
their homage.” Few U. S. A. presidents 
have fared as well as Martin Van Buren, 
who saved his whole presidential salary to 
use after his return to Kinderhook, N. Y. 
for the “happiest days of my life as a 
farmer in my native village.” Jefferson, 
land-poor, nearly went bankrupt at Monti- 
cello entertaining friends from White 
House days. U. S. Grant took to business, 
was duped for more than $2 million. 
Although Congress feels an ex-Presi- 
dent should support his wife, it shows con- 
cern for widows. Julia Tyler was the first 
widow to receive a $5.000 annuity. Mary 
Todd Lincoln petitioned for a pension that 
she “might have less pecuniary care” and 
got $5,000 a year. When Harding died his 
wife received the balance of his salary, 
almost $75,000. Dolly Madison was paid 
$30,000 for a manuscript of her husband's. 
Mrs. W. H. Harrison was granted $25,000 
in cash. Mrs. Wilson waited four years, 
then received an annuity. Mrs. Grover 
Cleveland withdrew her claim when Con- 
gress questioned it. Martha Washington 
was granted a mailing frank, nothing more. 


Horse Shrine 


With the horse population of Ne- 
braska down 22,000 this past year, and 
prices $10 a head below 1943, Lewis F. 
Newbold appropriately unveiled his me- 
morial to the American steed. 

A pair of horse heads beneath a gi- 
gantic boulder, it’s dedicated to the animal 
which “led pioneers and made: possible 


... agriculture and industry in the West- 
ern Hemisphere.’ 


Horses should have at 





MEMORIAL stones collected from 40 states. 
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A great metropolitan newspaper 
requested its women readers to submit a ““Memo to 
Manufacturers” telling just what they wanted in 
household equipment after the war. 


Particularly interesting to Philco is the fact that the 
thing most women wanted 
most was a new refrigerator. 
Nearly 30% were hoping for a 
new refrigerator . . . just about 
double the desire for any other 
appliance. 





And these women had very definite ideas! They 
wanted a separate compartment for freezing fresh 
meats, poultry and ice cream .. . and ample space 
for storing frozen foods, 


Philco has acted on that recommehdation. Even 
before the war, several Philco Refrigerators provided 
a separate compartment for frozen food storage and 


PHILCO 


home freezing. Some day 
... the date depending on 
military requirements . 
Philco dealers will display new, modern, greatly 
improved refrigerators . . . featuring the Freezer- 
Locker . . . Philco’s completely satisfactory answer 
to the expressed desire of the women of America. 





The Freezer-Locker will be just one of many Philco 
developments. Great things are coming . . . great 
progress is being made. So, Mrs. America, look to 
Philco for the most advanced types of post-war 
refrigerators ! 


Tune in the RADIO HALL OF FAME... a full hour of Top Hits from 
all fields of entertainment. Sunday, 6 to 7 P. M., EWT, Blue Network. 
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New Thousands Won to 


BETTER 
HEARING! 


Attracted by Zenith’s 
Neutral-Color Earphone and Cord 






A Model for 
Practically Every 
Type of Correctable 
Hearing Loss 


Again Zenith has brought new encourage- 
ment to the hard of hearing! 


Thousands who long denied themselves 
the blessings of better hearing now wear 
a hearing aid—thanks to the Zenith Radi- 
onic’s new look of youth. Its Neutral- 
Color Earphone and Cord is as little no- 
ticeable as eyeglasses .. . enables you to 
wear a hearing aid with poise and confi- 
dence. See it at your Zenith dispenser’s. 


EACH COMPLETE, READY-TO-WEAR 


1. Model A-2-A Air Conduction Zenith. New, 
improved model of famous Zenith standard 
hearing aid for the person of average hearing 
loss. Only $40 


2. Model A-3-A Air Conduction Zenith. A 
brand new super-power instrument with re- 
serve volume to assure maximum clarity and 
tone quality even under most difficult condi- 
tions. Only $50 


3. Model B-3-A Bone Conduction Zenith. A 
new precision instrument created specially for 
the very few who cannot be helped by any air 
conduction aid. Only $50 


BY THE MAKERS OF 






RADIONIC PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY= 
WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURER 


== PASTE ON PENNY POSTCARD AND MAIL-== 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Dept. PA- 14 
6001 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 


_ Please send Free booklet on Radionic Hear- 
ing and name of nearest Zenith dispenser. 
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least one monument in their name, he 
feels. He began to plan his tribute years 
ago, collected stones from 4o states and 
abroad to form its base. 

Middle-aged Lewis Newbold has han- 
dled horses from childhood. He favors 
Percherons on his farm along State High- 
way 10, about five miles north of Min- 
den, Neb., but likes all breeds, and is sad 
because horses are vanishing from Amer- 
ica. “They have stood like the pillar of 
Hercules,” he eulogized at the ceremony, 
“only to find ‘neath a grayish sky, their 
aid less needed as the world goes by.” 


Bushongs & Amyxs 


This story begins with the crack of a 
rawhide whip that rang through Missouri’s 
Ozark hills seventy-five years ago. Today 
echoes are being heard on battlefronts 
scattered around the globe. 

There seems to be no end to the story. 
Chapters are scrawled on V-mail letters 
tucked in rural mail boxes throughout 
Ozark county in southern Missouri. 
Smeared with trench mud, gun grease and 
powder smoke, the ‘letters are written by 
37 fighting men from the hills. All are 
members of two pioneer families—de- 
scendants of Hamilton Bushong and Mat- 
thew Amyx, 

This scattered band of clansmen are 
in virtually every branch of the U. S. 
armed service, and on almost all allied 
fronts of World War II. Most of them 
have been in service since Pearl Harbor. 

Back home in Ozark county alone 
there are approximately 525 members of 
the families of these 37 warring kinsmen, 
according to Cecil Bushong, Gainsville 
merchant and family biographer. Many of 
them still live not far from the camp site 
where their forebears originally settled. 

75th's Barbecue. In their churches 
and in their homes these mountain folk 
offer daily prayers that the war will soon 
end and their heroes arrive home safely 
in time for the family celebration this 
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fall. They are hopeful enough so that 
plans already are being made for a barbe- 
cue picnic next November 23, to com- 
memorate the 75th anniversary of the 
arrival of the Bushongs and the Amyxs. 

It was the first week in November, 
1870, that the Bushong and Amyx fami- 
lies arrived at Hartville, Mo., 40 miles 
east of Springfield, on their way west from 
Thompkinsville, Ky. Bitter weather halted 
the trek. They camped beside prairie 
schooners at Hartville for three weeks. 
On the last night few slept. The men 
stayed up from dusk to dawn “fussing.” 
The Amyxs insisted on going to Kansas. 
The Bushongs wanted to go to Hutton 
Valley near West Plaines, Mo. 

Young Captain Kimmons Amyx, head 
of the wagon train, was agreeable and 
willing to steer them in either direction. 
He refused to argue and slept soundly all 
night. At daybreak he rolled out of his 
blankets. No decision had been reached. 
Without a word,.he hitched up his mules, 
puffed out his lantern, climbed on the 
seat board and came down with a crack of 
his rawhide that “woke up the babies.” 
As the creaking wagon wheels began to 
turn, Captain “Kim” yelled back over 
his shoulder: “Listen, all of you, I’m 
headed for Gainsville. All that want to 
go along, follow me.” They all followed. 

Foot of Lonesome. On November 
23, 1870, the Kentuckians’ schooners 
trundled down Bryant creek to the spot 
that has become the historic Bushong- 
Amyx camp ground. It is near Hobson’s 
mill, 10 miles northeast of Gainsville, at 
the foot of the slopes leading down from 
Lonesome Knob and Three Sisters moun- 
tains. The old mill, turned by a water 
wheel, still grinds grist. Nearby the Bush- 
ongs and Amyxs homesteaded and bought 
land, They liked it so well that one of the 
Bushongs lived on the same farm for 62 
years—she was away from home at night 
only six times in the entire 62 years. 

28 Sons. The four Bushong brothers, 
the five Amyx sisters and their brother, 
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BACK TO THEIR native Ozark hills come the reports from the ‘Bushong and Amyx' 37 fighters. 
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The Martin Mars Means Ease of Maintenance! 


b Gers a look at the above Navy ing more than 300,000 pounds of 
release and you'll see why we cargo. Her current utilization is 9.7 
say the Martin Mars means ease of 
maintenance. Only one page of the 
release is shown, detailing opera- 
tions for August 1944. Between the 
7th and the 30th of that month the 
Mars made 10 trips between Hawaii 
and the Mainland. Since then she has 
steadily stepped up performance and 
in November completed 14 flights 
between Hawaii and California, fly- 
ing a total of 33,600 miles and carry- 


hours per day. 

This high availability of Mars flying 
boats will pay substantial dividends 
to postwar airline operators. Less 
time for overhaul means more time 
in profitable operation. This savings, 
along with unusually low ton-mile 
costs and the fact that war's end will 
find Mars assembly lines tooled and 
manned for postwar delivery at a 
minimum purchase price, all com- 


bine to make the most economical 
overocean aircraft yet built. Com- 
panies interested in detailed per- 
formance data on the Mars, write 
Tue Guenn L. Martin Company 
BALTIMorReE 3, Mp. 
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Why do 


SUCCESSFUL MEN 
£0 for this tobacco? 


Success gives a man an air of author- 
ity... leaves character lines in his face 
-+-Matures his tastes. His tastes in 
pipe tobacco, especially. 

Irish Castle is blended for such edu- 
cated tastes. Willoughby Taylor, one 
of the world’s great tobacco blenders, 
turned his talents loose amohg the 
finest of Latakia, Perique, Turkish and 
domestic tobaccos with but one goal in 
view ...to satisfy the man who knows 
exactly what he wants and will settle 
for nothing less! 

So, if yours is a grown-up taste in 
tobaccos, try Irish Castle at once. If 
your tobacconist. doesn’t stock it yet, 
the coupon below with a dollar and ten 
cents will bring you a handsome 4 Ib. 
humidor jar. 


IRISH CASTLE 


PIPE MIXTURE 







“The Tobacco Of 
Successful Men” 














cr ‘ 
} PENN TOBACCO CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. | 
$ Enclosed is one dollar and ten cents (check ! 
$ oF money order). Please send me a half- i 
§ pound humidor of Irish Castle Pipe Mixture. : 
H ‘ ‘ 
Y 
: NAME ' 
- 
street 
‘ ' 
; city STATE 90 : 
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Captain “Kim,” raised 28 sons, 22 are 
living; 13 in Ozark county, ranging in age 
from 52 to 75. Descendants of the two 
original families own more than 20,000 
acres of land in the county. 

Candidates have a slim chance of be- 
ing elected to public offices in Ozark coun- 
ty without the support of the Bushongs 
and Amyxs. From their families have 
come government officials, teachers, SSun- 
day school teachers, merchants, farmers, 
wood choppers, truckers, a doctor and 
others to serve their needs through 
friendly cooperation. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Hillbilly is a contemptuous term—a | 


fighting word—with many backwoodsmen 
but not so with the Bushongs and the 
Amyxs. Cecil Bushong says that his folk 
like the appellation, are proud to be moun- 
taineers, and struggle to perpetuate their 
traditions in the hills. Evidence of success 
is to be found in postmen’s 
pouches, 
exchanged regularly between lads on 
world-wide battlefronts and lassies at 
home. Ozark sweethearts will go on pa- 
rade when the war is ended. Then before 
hillside church altars they will give their 
pledges to carry on the good names and 


customs of the Bushongs and the Amyxs | 


—‘“‘always.” 


Runway Speed-Up 


A new surfacing material which comes 
rolled up like wallpaper and is based on 
burlap is used by the Army Air Forces to 
lay airstrips overnight. 

The new material weighs about one 
tenth as much as steel matting formerly 
used. A runway 150 ft. wide and 3,600 ft. 
long can be surfaced in only 15 hours. 

First step is to pack down the earth 
with bulldozers. Then the new surfacing 
material—asphalt-saturated burlap, coated 
with a special asphalt and fine mineral 
matter—is unrolled on the field in over- 
lapping strips. If a field is bombed or the 
surface is torn by a crack-up, the ground 
can be quickly leveled out and a “patch” 
applied. 

After D-Day in Europe, Army engi- 
neers used the new surfacing material in 
building and repairing more than, 1oo air 
fields in northern France within four 
months. 

The material was developed and is 
produced by the Texas Co. 


Water Stock-Pile 


Large-scale winter “harvest” of cold 
river water to replenish underground sup- 
ply for summer use in air-conditioning and 
industry is expected to have widespread 
application after the war. 

Dr. O. E. Meinzer, U. S. Department 
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MORE WATER 
for YOUR 
MONEY! 


with NEW MYERS “‘H” Series 


Ejecto WATER SYSTEM 


This patented new Myers Water Sys- 
tem delivers more water per horse- 
power* and sells for less money. 
Smooth, quiet in operation. Pump has 
only one moving part. Easy to install. 
Can't lose prime. Correct amount of 
air in tank always. CONVERTIBLE, 
at low cost, for either shallow or deep 
well service. Install a famous Myers as 
soon as your dealer can supply you. 
Write us for free literature. 

*Delivers more water 


at average pressures 
in all sizes. 


THE F. E. MYERS 
& BRO. CO. 
Dept. A-76, 
Ashland, Ohio 





GET THIS ENDERS KIT AND 


GET EASIER SHAVES 





Here’s streamlined shaving ...smooth, fast, simpler 
than you ever dreamed shaving could be. Cushioned 
blade action, new type one-piece razor head, scien- 
tific balance — these assure you effortless, feather- 
touch shaves. Blade clicks into razor instantly like 
magic. Nothing to take apart. Quick, easy shaves 
from start to finish! Kit includes razor, 10 blades, 
soap, comb and STROP for “new-blade” smooth- 
ness every shave. Switch to easier shaving. 


Mail $2.50 direct, if not available at dealers. 
Money back guarantee. Strop alone $1.00. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. ¥, MYSTIC, CONN. 





LTOMATO™ TRIAL 


Our 1944 Trials-33 varieties Tomatoes proved 

Victory Tomato earliest of ALL. Ripe Tomatoes 
: red, thick, solid, in days from 
plants. We are introducing it 
in every State. Try it. 
40 SEEDS Free for TRIAL 
Send Address on Post Card Today 
1945 SEED BOOK FREE 
See Page @ - New Flower FreeTrval 

MILLS SEED HOUSE 
Box 7 ROSE HILL, N.Y. 


WANT a permanent business 
rofession of your own? 
hen become a foot correc- 

tionist. Earnings of men and 

women inthis greatly needed 

rofession run as high as $50-$100 weekly, after @ 
lew weeks home training. Easy terms. Not medi 

or chiropody. No further capital necessary. No 

goods to buy. 50th year. Write for Free Booklet. 


Stephenson System of Foot Correction 19 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 
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the water-harvVest idea while solving an in- 
dustrial water shortage at Louisville. 

Unable to get cooling machinery, 
Louisville distilleries were pumping out 
57-degree subterranean water the year- 
around, twice as fast as nature was re- 
plenishing it from the surface. Meinzer, 
nation’s No. 1 “water doctor,” suggested 
distilleries stop drawing ground water dur- 
ing winter months, use city supply of 
treated river water instead, except during 
warm months, 

In addition, he said, pump into the 
ground about 1,000 gallons of the city’s 
treated river water per minute as long as 
its surface temperature remained below 60 
degrees—usually till late April. Thus re- 
stored to near-normal levels, underground 
supplies were adequate for industry’s sum- 
mer needs. 

Meinzer’s first large-scale application 
of the water harvest idea at Louisville will 
be tried in other areas, U. S. Geological 
Survey said, where strict conservation is 
necessary to protect ground water re- 
sources. 


Instead of Varnish 


A new varnish-like preparation that 
withstands heat up to 400 degrees and the 
action of alcohol, gasoline and other chem- | 
icals, has been developed by U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture researchers from 
sugar, starch by-products of farm crops. 

Identified as “allyl starch,” the new 
coating can be applied to wood, metal, 


YOURSELF 
paper, glass, cloth, plastic and other sur- 
adequate fexbilty, according ois e-| =O T KM ESE QUESTIONS— 


velopers. 





Warm Feet ]—Is my present insurance sufficient to cover the value of 
_ A new gadget to protect. aviators’ my property today? 

feet from cold at high altitudes is an elec- 
trically-wired shoe-insert of wool-felt de- 


; + 4s = , lan one way to destroy a building. Do 
veloped by Felt Association, Inc. and Gen- 2—There’s more than one way eee g 


eral Electric Co. Heat is evenly distrib- | I have the added protection provided by the Extended Cover- 
uted to all parts of the foot and ankle | age Endorsement? 

area. The insert fits inside a specially 

designed boot. 3—Have I got an up-to-date inventory of my household 


possessions and sufficient insurance on them? 


4.—Have I asked my agent to review my insurance require- 
ments lately? 


If you cannot answer ALL these questions in the afirmative 
run, don’t walk to the nearest Fidelity-Phenix representative. 


FIDELITY-PHENIXZ 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Member Company of 


THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 


BERNARD M. CULVER which includes the following companies FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN 
President Vice President 





Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO. © THE FIDELITY & CASUALTY CO ¢ NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE 





FLIES ON ICE test synthetic insecticide. if MARYLAND INSURANCE CO. « AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE CO. + FIRST AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 
it's good, few move again. 
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THE WORLD 


Attack 


Yanks' great Rhineland offensive and 
Red drives from the east start the 
final squeeze on fortress Germany 


“Destroy German forces West of thea 
Rhine.” Gen, Eisenhower’s order echoed 
from thousands of big Yank guns along the 
Roer river, where floods from dams, 
blasted by the Nazis, had subsided. 

At dawn, Yank assault boats swarmed 
across the Roer. The great offensive rolled 
toward Cologne, key to the Ruhr, Ger- 
many’s last industrial stronghold. 

Hitler bellowed: “We have taken 
such a terrible beating there is no greater 
terror in store. I predict final victory.” 

Few Germans believed him. His pri- 
vate castle at Berchtesgaden had just 
come under bombsights of U. S. fliers— 
like the homes of most Germans. Battered 
ferociously from the air, outnumbered by 
invaders from East and West, Germany 
stood on her last legs. 

But, lashed by Nazi fanaticism, she 
still stood firmly enough to make the final 
fight no pushover. 

As Yank advance guards saw the bat- 
tered spires of Cologne’s great cathedral 
a few miles ahead, the eastern front flamed 
into action that looked like part of a con- 
certed, all-out drive, planned by U. S., 
British and Russian military leaders at 
Yalta. 

A trapped Nazi garrison of 100,000 
in Breslau, fought street to street to delay 
the drive on Dresden and Berlin. 


Hemisphere Talks 


Security was key-word at the Mexico 
City conference table where Latin Ameri- 
can delegates looked to the U. S. for help 
toward putting postwar economics and in- 
ternational affairs on a solid foundation. 

Latin America’s big economic worry: 





What to do for a living after U. S. war 
orders end. 

Answer from the U. S. delegation: A 
ten-point economic charter, pledging hemi- 
sphere cooperation in: (1) Raising living 
standards; (2) equal access to the world’s 
trade and raw materials; (3) reduction of 
trade barriers; (4) elimination of cartels 
that restrict international trade; (5) elimi- 
nation of economic nationalism; (6) fair 
treatment for foreign enterprise and capi- 
tal; (7) endorsement of financial and agri- 
cultural proposals drawn by Bretton 
Woods and Hot Springs conferences; (8) 
promotion of private enterprise; (9) in- 
ternational action to ease distribution of 
surpluses; (10) improved conditions for 
labor. 

On the political side, tension still cen- 
tered on Argentina, as Paraguay proposed 
considering the “case of the absent sister” 
first. But the U. S. delegation got the 
Argentine question shunted to the end of 
the program. 

U. S. aim: To line up the hemisphere 
behind Yalta and Dumbarton Oaks prin- 
ciples, and against Argentina’s isolationist 
government, in return for economic guar- 
antees, 


lwo Jima 


From a dot on the map, Iwo Jima 
(Japanese for Sulphur Island) became— 
like Bunker Hill, Gettysburg, Chateau 
Thierry—history-by-bloodshed. 

Assault on Iwo Jima was the U. S. 
Marines’ “toughest fight in 168 years,” 
their leader, Lt. Gen. Holland Smith said: 
“A stronger natural defensive position 
couldn’t be imagined. The island was a 
junior Gibraltar.” 

Its 20,000 Japs (five times as many 
as at Tarawa) fought it out along a 2}- 
mile beach of volcanic ash. Jap guns com- 
manded it from three sides. 


International 


BLACK SANDS OF HELL on Iwo Jima's blasted beach were death spot for hundreds of Marines. 
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U. S. Navy 


SEA-GOING DRYDOCK of concrete carries 
repair shops fo the U. S. fleet. 


First wave of Marine landing boats 
captured the beachhead as planned. Then 
Jap cannon poked out of holes in the 
rocks, to sweep the island. New waves of 
Leathernecks pounded ashore, to win yard 
after yard of blood-soaked sand and rock. 
Capturing the southern airfield, they 
stormed Mt. Suribachi, 550-ft. fortified 
volcano at the lower tip of Iwo, planted 
the Stars-and-Stripes at its peak, blasted 
on to take the airfield at the center of the 


169th Week of War 


Western Front: Crossing a 22- 
mile stretch of the Roer river, U. S. 
First and Ninth Armies launched an 
all-out push toward the Rhine. Gen. 
Patton’s Third Army struck toward the 
Saar basin. 

Eastern Front: In a drive to split 
Pomerania and seal off Danzig, Rus- 
sians ‘captured Preussich-Friedland. To 
the South, another Red Army battled 
street by street through encircled Bres- 
lau. 

Italian Front: U. S. Tenth Moun- 
tain Division, trained in the Rockies, 
scaled and captured Mt. Belvedere, 29 
miles south of Bologna. 

Pacific: Three divisions of U. S. 
Marines captured most of the southern 
part of Iwo Jima, struggled to subdue 
bitterly-resisting Japs in the northern 
part. MacArthur’s men cleaned up 
Manila, blasted Japs from caves of 
Corregidor, freed 2,000 allied captives 
from an internment camp. 

Airwar: More than 7,000 planes 
of five allied airforces joined in timed 
raids to disrupt communications and 
transport throughout Germany. Tokyo 
was again bombed by planes from Ad- 
miral Mark A. Mitscher’s carriers— 
followed by yet another bombing from 
200 superfortresses—largest force of 
B-29’s in action so far. 


~* 








Map outlines reproduced from map copyrighted by General Drafting Co., Inc. 
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How to Bake with 


TT of of PS 
INSURANCE 






Just Use 


MACA... 


The Amazing Fast Dry Yeast! 
Use Just Like Compressed Yeast 


@ Maca requires no special meth- 
ods or recipes. It acts so fast, rises 
so quickly—your baking is all done 
in a few hours. And what a baking 
it is! Maca Yeast gives bread and 
rolls a rich, golden beauty, a 
smooth, even texture and a deli- 
cious old-fashioned flavor. 


@ Maca saves you extra trips to 
the store because you can always 
keep a handy supply on your pantry 
shelf. For your complete protec- 
tion, we date every package. 


So bake with success insurance! 
Always use Maca Yeast, the origs- 
nal fast, granular yeast. 


Your grocer may be out of stock 
right now, because Maca is serv- 
ing the armed forces. If be is, ask 
for Yeast Foam (Magic Yeast). 
It, too, gives bread and rolls a 
wonderful old-fashioned flavor. 


NORTHWESTERN 
YEAST COMPANY 


1750 N. Ashland Ave. Chicago 22, til. 


COPYRIGHT 1945. NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO. 
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island. U. S. Marine casualties were aver- 
aging go per hour, day in and night out. 


Arabs Ride High 


At the Crimea conference, Winston 
Churchill puffed big, black cigars. A few 
days later, in Cairo, Egypt, Churchill hid 
his cigar case in a vest pocket during 
confabs with Arab leaders. Smoking is 
considered sinful by some Moslems. 

His tact typified the kid gloves atti- 
tude of the Big Three toward the small Arab 
states which control strategic positions, 
and oil, at the gateway to the Orient. 

Pilgrimage from Crimea to Cairo was 
also made by FDR. He saw three Kings 
of the East: Farouk of Egypt, Haile 
Selassie of Ethiopia, Ibn Saud of Saudi 
Arabia. What was said wasn’t revealed. 
Publicity played up Ibn Saud’s trip from 
a port near Mecca—first time he'd left 
Arabia. He pitched his multi-colored tent 
on the deck of a U. S. destroyer, brought 
a flock of sheep aboard and invited the 
ship’s officers to a mutton barbecue. 


: i REPRE § 


: ¥ 
International 


WEST GREETS EAST on a U. S. warship, as 
FDR talks to Arab King Ibn Saud. 


Oil. But Ibn Saud, like other Arab 
leaders, has better bargaining points than 
mutton. The $100 million Arabian-Ameri- 
can Oil Co., with a $6 million-a-year pay- 
roll, is expected to increase its investment 
to $1 billion after the war. That’s just one 
of the Big Powers’ entries in the Arabian 
economic sweepstakes. 

While FDR and Churchill vied in 
bowing toward the Middle East, Stalin 
stayed in Russia. He could afford it. 
Missions from Moscow had already pinned 
Red ribbons on many of the Arab leaders. 
The Soviet diplomatic corps includes Rus- 
sian Mohammedans who speak Arabic. 

Another Soviet advantage: Stalin has 
banned Zionist advocacy at home. Church- 
ill and Roosevelt can’t follow suit without 
getting into hot water with many voters. 

Zionism, naturally emphasizing the 
Jewish character of Palestine, is feared by 
many Arabs as inimical to their own aspi- 
rations. The fear may help unite them. 





DESIGNED 
gor the 
LADIES! 





* There’s less work 
to gardening with a Lady Pete ad- 
justable garden cultivator! It’s light in 
weight... fully adjustable from 3% 
to 5% inches... has a 4-foot polished 
hardwood handle. Middle tooth re- 
movable for working both sides of 
row. Eliminates the backache of 
weeding and cultivating. For sale 
wherever garden tools are sold. If 
your dealer can’t supply you, send us 
$1.25 ($1.35 in Canada and western 
U.S.A.). We'll ship your Lady Pete, 
Model PPP3, prepaid. 
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Reverse V for raking stones Middle tooth removed for 
and trash; cultivating nar- working both sides of row at 


row rows. once. 
1945 Garden Catalog 


F R E Illustrated in Color 


of hardy field-grown vegetable plants that produce 
crops three weeks earlier than home grown ——— 
Tells how to spray, plant and cultivate cabbage, 
onion, lettuce, beet, broccoli, tomato, potato, egg- 
plant & pepper plants. Get your catalog now be- 
fore the supply is exhausted. 

P. D. FULWOOD CO., Tifton, Ga. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write ideas 

in newspapers, magazines and books. 7 E 
Splendid opportunity to “break into” 

fascinating writing field. May bring you DETAILS 
up to $5.00 per hour spare time. Expe- 

rience unnecessary. Write today for FREE details 
NO OBLIGATION. Postcard will do. 

COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
200-C South Seventh (2) St. Louis, Mo. 


TOMBSTONES @ 
DIRECT TO YOU $995 TS BLAIR 


1882 
Genuine beautiful ROCKDALE 1933 
Monuments, Markers. Satisfac- 
tion or MONEY BACK. Freight paid. yenags 
Free catalog. Com 


~ 
Reena teemsech Ge, Derk 10, Jollet Ui Lemenacléll 


Gee XMAS Tats 


























a We grow 14 million trees a year. 
Write for special Xmas tree bulletin, plant- 
ing stock, price list. 


MUSSER FORESTS, Inc. Indiana, Penna. 
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Because Arabs are individualists, who al- 
ways fought and intrigued against each 
other, an all-Arabian confederation never 
got to first base until last October, when 
representatives of eight Middle Eastern 
states signed an economic and political 
charter of unity in Alexandria. They met 
again last month, in Cairo, to make an 
Arab confederation with a customs union 
and a single foreign policy. 


World Peace Formula 


Hot riddle of the Crimea conference— 
voting powers of big and small nations in 
the postwar security league—was still 
in official secret. FDR, Stalin, and Church- 
ill had announced they’d agreed—but not 
what they’d agreed to. 

Off the record, officials said the Big 
Three had okayed the following rules: 

Big stick of the postwar organization 
would be controlled by a “Security Coun- 
cil” of 11 nations—with five permanent 
members (Russia, China, France, Britain, 
and the U. S.) plus six “rotating” mem- 
bers drawn from smaller nations, 

Security Council’s vote, under such a 
plan, would need a seven-to-four majority. 
For all big decisions, this majority must 
include all the Big Five except these di- 
rectly involved in the dispute. For deci- 
sions involving immediate threat of war 
or aggression, the majority must include 
all the Big Five, even if directly involved. 

Still unanswered: “Who'll decide 
whether an “immediate threat of war or 
aggression” is involved? 


Around the Globe 


Paris: Mass meeting of 25,000 pro- 
tested scanty food rations. 

London: Winston Churchill asked 
vote of confidence on Crimea conference. 

Bucharest: Revolution loomed as 
Communists tried to overturn the govern- 
ment. 

Ankara: Yielding to Big Three pres- 
sure, Turkey declared war against Axis. 

Cairo: Premier Maher Pasha was as- 
sassinated as Egypt followed Turkey into 


war, 





International 


MANILA CIVILIANS were walking skeletons 
after 38 months in Jap prison camp. 











“Cet off the Hoor?.. 


Say, these Hoors are wacm, now [~ 


You're Right, Son—doesn’t that Cole- 
man heat feel good? This heat doesn’t 
pack at the ceiling. It flows down to 
you, warms you and the floor. The 
whole family is happier. Colds are 
fewer. Coleman engineers worked out 
this way to push heat down to the 
floor—the hardest job in heat engi- 
neering. You'll get warm floor luxury 
in Coleman's Heat-Plants of tomorrow. 


No Work! — It’s Automatic! — Yes, 
every Coleman heat-plant can give you 
“push-a-button” fire-tending. No dirt 
or ashes; no fire-making. And with this 
work-free automatic ease, you'll get 
that Coleman-engineered warm-floor 
principle. Here's the real “heating of to- 
morrow.” It’s yours, in oil heaters, floor 
furnaces or central heat plants; gas, oil 
or butane models, at really low cost. 


FREE! . . . Book Of Tomorrow’s Heat Advancements. 
Write, as thousands have done, for “The Inside Story”’. It covers the 
field of heating ideas. It shows what is practical and economical. Let 
it help you plan your post-war heating, to get,the greatest benefit of 


all—warm-floor heat. 


Dept. P-650, Wichita 1, Kansas. 


a a 


New Colomen Floor Furnace— 
Destined To Sweep America! 





Write Coleman Lamp and Stove Company, 


Coleman Oil Heater—Heots 
Like A Furnace!—Automatic! 


The Coleman Lamp & Stove Company, Wichita 1, Chicago 11, Philadelphia 8, Los Angeles 54, Toronto, Canada 
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THE FAMILY 


Hobby 


Planning the home they hope to build 
after the war is a practical pastime 
enjoyed by the Stewart family 


A mounting interest in home-building 
is indicated by the flood of requests for 
information reported by government and 
private housing agencies. 

If the 12 million families can afford 
the new homes that John B. Blandford Jr., 
National Housing Administrator, esti- 
mates as the national need, it looks as if 
they will be built. 

Irvin Stewarts of Washington are 
making a hobby of their home planning. 

The family has a scrapbook into which 
go ideas, clipped from magazines. “By the 
time we are ready to see an architect, we 
should have a clear idea of just what we 
want,” Mrs, Stewart said. 

Room-size Sense. The Stewarts are 
getting a feeling of what room-size means. 
They want a large living room with wall 
space for a piano, must be sure hall and 
dining room don’t waste space, When 
they see a room with good proportions, its 
dimensions are recorded. 

“Our favorite plans have an upstairs 
hall onto which all bedrooms and bath 
open,” Mrs. Stewart said. “And there’s a 
large closet in every bedroom.” 

The Stewarts are giving thought to 
neighborhoods, too. They would like a 
library nearby, and though their son is old 
enough to cross highways by himself now, 
they don’t want a main-traveled street 
between their house and the school. “It 
will protect our investment to build a 
home another family will want if we have 
to move,” Mrs, Stewart said. 

Everyone who comes to the Stewart 


home is interested in the hobby scrap- 
book, makes suggestions. Main problem 
now is how to work a “secret compart- 
ment” into the plans—a feature close to 
the heart of 14-year-old Richard. 


Neo-Nylon 


Nylon-hungry women have found the 
next best thing. 

It’s “Nylo,” a chemical solution used 
in rinsing rayon hose. Manufacturers say 
it makes rayon water-repellent and elastic 
for a snug fit, reduces snags and runs, is 
harmless to hands and free from all allergy 
effects. The product retails at $1 a bottle. 


Wacs at War 


Right up at battlefronts, close enough 
to be hit, Wacs are working side by side 
with combat soldiers. ; 

On duty, the 7,000 women soldiers in 
the European theater are doing nearly all 
of the Army’s clerical and communica- 
tions work. Less than 5% have had a reg- 
ular day off in the past five months, 

Off duty, they’re what all soldiers 
want—American girl companions, They 
spend much time in hospitals reading to 
the wounded, writing their letters, or just 
chatting GI talk. 

This was the report of Wac Staff Di- 
rector Lt. Col. Anna Walker Wilson, back 
home with a request for 6,000 more Wacs 
for overseas. 

“Nearly all Wacs have lived in tents 
without floors at some time, taken show- 
ers out of helmets,” she said. 

“Though they gripe about lack of time 
to themselves, too few letters, monotonous 
food, cold weather, we’d worry if they 
didn’t,” said the Colonel. “I don’t think 





U. S. Army 


CLOSE TO BATTLEFRONT, WAC, Lt. Col. Wilson chows with Sgt. James Church, Stockton, Miss. 
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Universal 


KNITTING LESSON on set of “Frisco Sal." 


one out of a hundred would come home 
today if it meant leaving before the job 
is finished.” 


Champion ? 


Movie actress Lillian Castle has been 
proclaimed this war’s knitting champion. 

As she waited for her scenes on the 
Frisco Sal set, the 81-year-old actress fin- 
ished her 7,o0oth arctic cap. And she did 
not stop with that. 

“T can’t send caps unless they’re re- 
quested,” she said. “Last weekend I re- 
ceived only 19 requests and I thought 
maybe the boys didn’t like the caps any- 
more. But by the middle of the week there 
were 817 requests, so I guess I'll reach 
that 10,000 mark yet.” 

Her caps are of her own design and 
she has a government priority on the wool 
she uses. Funds are contributed by fellow 
players to buy the yarn, but she supplies 
the linings, pays mailing charges. 


Woman’s Place 


Woman’s place is in a career, the 
man of tomorrow believes. 

A poll of 60,000 high school students 
found 55.5% of the boys, 88% of the girls 
favoring careers for women. Only 23.5% 
of the boys preferred women as home- 
bodies; 21% had no opinion. 

Though a girl may not make a good 
homemaker, she may have distinct abili- 
ties in other fields, some of the boys rea- 
soned. The girls themselves, in voting for 
a career, accepted the shortage of hus- 
bands, need to support themselves or to 
supplement the family purse. 


What to Do 


Thing to do about clothing shortages, 
high prices and inferior quality is to take 
care of what you have. 

“Tt’s the little things we overlook that 
are important, like airing and brushing 
garments after every wearing, steaming 
woolens in the bathroom, keeping shoes 
polished and on trees,” said Mimi Blaker, 
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textile designer at Galey & Lord, Inc. 
Men’s suits will last longer if too much 
pressing is avoided, if trousers are hung 
from the waist, and coat collars and sleeve 
edges are frequently sponged with clean- 
ing fluid. 

If you must buy, she said, plan care- 
fully. “I wear my clothes forever,” said 
Miss Blaker. Her secret: Basic, classic 
clothes which she changes with accessories. 
If a garment isn’t good style for at least 
three years, she thinks it wasn’t good in 
the first place. 

“Don’t let salespeople hornswoggle you 
into buying something you don’t want or 
need,” she warned. “The bulk of money 
should go into the outfit worn most.” It’s 
good sense to buy an expensive tailored 
hat, but make little frou-frou hats from 
dime store flowers. Good quality in suits, 
for men and women, pays off. 


Vanity of Man 


The quest of beauty is no women’s 
monopoly. As many business tycoons, po- 
liticos, and actors as duchesses, actresses 
and wealthy grandmothers have their faces 
lifted, noses straightened, according to Dr. 
I, Shorell, New York plastic surgeon. 

Dr. Shorell predicts a postwar boom 
for face-lifting. An operation requiring 
24 hours removes 10 years from a face, he 
says, lasts 10 years. The best average age 
for life with a new face to begin, is 40. 


Dig Deeper 


Young Richard Martin, member of 
the Rohannen 4-H Club in Richmond 
County, N. C., raised enough food on the 
family farm last year to feed his three 
brothers in the armed forces and two other 
fighters, hopes to do even more this year. 

Warren Dreher, Middletown, Conn., is 
another 4-H Club boy who raised enough 
food to feed five fighters. Richard and 
Warren are just two of 1,700,000 boys and 
girls whose home production of food, sold 
or canned, and whose war effort in col- 





lecting 300 million pounds of scrap, buy- 
ing $140 million worth of war bonds, gives 
special significance to this year’s National 
4-H Club Week, March 3 to 11, 


Controversy 


A tempest stirred by the Daughters 
of the American Revolution is quiet now. 

Trouble brewed when the president 
general, Mrs.-Julius Y. Talmadge, pro- 
posed using $150,000 donated by DARs 
for mobile plasma equipment, now no 
longer needed by the Red Cross, for some- 
thing else. 

Mrs. Talmadge now denies some 
daughters threatened suit over her sug- 
gestion that DARs establish libraries in 
hospitals with the fund, but admits a split 
vote over the final decision to buy 2,500 
radio headphones so Army patients can se- 
lect their own programs and mobile X-ray 
units for 13 Navy hospital ships. 


Points up Again 


Point values on meats and canned 
goods have soared again. 

OPA slapped points on such unra- 
tioned« canned meats as beef hash and 
spiced ham, upped the values of others. 

All variety meats, including tongue, 
are back on the ration list. Points on pop- 
ular stew meat, hamburger, and scarce 
pork are up; margarine, too, from 3 to 5. 
Only lowered points were on choice beef- 
steaks, down from 12 to 9. 

OPA also upped points for canned 
peaches, pineapple, pears (from 60 to 80 
for No. 2 cans). Tomatoes, up from 20 
to 30, were the only vegetables changed. 


Carrot Sneak 


Carrots are on War Food Administra- 
tion’s abundant list for March. 

To sneak this Vitamin-A-rich vege- 
table into children, try mixing grated raw 
carrots with peanut butter or cream 
cheese for sandwich spreads, celery stuff- 
ing. Grated carrot blends well in a batch 
of muffins or cookies. 

Butter and the juice of an orange 
added to boiled mashed carrots give them 
a better taste. Mashed potatoes and car- 
rots are a good combination. 


Meals for Many 


Anticipating still less meat, War 
Food Administration has published a book- 
let, Making the Most of Meats in Indus- 
trial Feeding—a boon to church supper, in- 
dustrial cafeteria, school lunch planners. 

By properly seasoning utility cuts, 
concocting meat extender and alternate 
dishes, WFA nutritionists have made ap- 
petizing recipes for serving 100 to 500 
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diners adequately and quite economically. 

Dried brewer’s yeast is used to add 
more calcium, iron, riboflavin and niacin 
to cheese, egg, other meat alternate dishes. 


Sugarless Dessert 


A sugar-saving frozen dessert has 
been developed by Evaporated Milk Assoc. 

Ingredients for one quart of the new 
fruit sherbet are: A cup of chilled evap- 
orated milk, 3 tbs. lemon juice, a cup of 
red cherry or strawberry preserves, 

Whip the milk stiff. Fold in the 
lemon juice, then the cherry preserves. 
Freeze in refrigerator trays. 


Briefly Told 


$ The nation’s sweet tooth will be tem- 
porarily satisfied by an Army release of a 
three-month accumulation of nickel candy 
bars. Army couldn’t get containers to ship 
the candy overseas. 

@ Nicknamed “stinkometer,” an ap- 
paratus to test spoilage and freshness of 
fish, meat, fruits and vegetables has been 
designed by the University of California. 
@ A dehydrated food, “Apple-Tot,” a 
Dry-Pack Corp. cereal containing de- 
hydrated apples and quick-cooking farina, 
will be on the market in the fall. 

@ Sage now on the market has a differ- 
ent flavor from true sage formerly im- 
ported from Yugoslavia. What we get 
now comes from Greece, Cyprus, Spain. 
# An ever-bearing strawberry, dark, 
hardy enough to ship well, has been de- 
veloped at the University of Minnesota 
Farm, It thrives in dry regions, 
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HER “MIRACLE BABY" baffled the scientists. 


Year’s Pregnancy 


Mrs. Beulah Hunter, 25-year-old Los 
Angeles aircraft worker, was pregnant 375 
days before giving birth to a 7-lb. daugh- 
ter, said her physician, Dr. Daniel Beltz. 

What happened “leads me to believe 
that the impossible is true,”’ Beltz declared, 
recounting the fetus stopped growth at 3 
mos., showed new signs of life at 6 mos.., 
Mrs. Hunter had labor pains at end of 9 
mos., but baby wasn’t born till 3 mos. after 








... yours for faster, 


cleaner e 
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washings! 


WATCH for the new Fairbanks- 
Morse Washer. And put it high 
on the list of your postwar 
home improvements. Here’s 
why: behind it stands 115 years 
of engineering experience in 
building similar appliances for 
the home and business. It’s 
built for one purpose: to do a 
better, faster, more economical 
job for you. Ask your nearest 
Fairbanks-Morse dealer for in- 
formation. Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., Fairbanks-Morse Build- 
ing, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


Buy More War Bonds 


Fairbanks-Morse 


A name worth remembering 








if FEETHURT 1 


may be caused by Metatarsaltrouble 
or weakened arches. AIRFLOW 
ARCH-EZURS offer foot sufferers a 
soft, flexible ge support thateither 
the Metatarsal or Longitudi- 
nal Arch can be = adjusted for 
EACH individual foot. Before wear- 
ing, remove extra archliftsin pockets 
underneath, after wearing few days, 
raise either arch or both, as needed 
—let foot comfort be your guide. 
Airflow have 
their worth by giving Foot-Comfort 
to many thousand grateful men and 
women who now wear them and are 
recommending them to their friends. 
Wear same size, including width, as Shoes, Men's or 
Women’s. If your favorite shoe store, or Doctor 





don’t have them, write factory direct, enclose $2.00 
for each pair wanted. Postage Paid on All Direct 


Mail Orders, 
Cc. H. STEMMONS MFG. CO. 
300 E. Sist St. Dept.%t-A Kansas City 2, Mo. 









MONE, DUES THREAD 
, — New Plastic Tape! 


Sensational! Ama ing plastic tape 
mends without sowilne Quickly, ony 
mends holes, tears, snags, worn spots 

in shirts, blouses, coats, dresses, trou- 
sers, underwear, hosiery, 
towels, tablecloths, etc, 

no lumps. Will not come 
hours of tedious mend- 
and darn Save money! tis like wild: 


SAMPLES FOR AGENTS Saupte cer cont te 


send name at once, P mny por ow will do. SEND NO MONEY— 
fust your name. STEE CO » 839 Bar Street, AKRON, OHIO. 





smooth and neat; 
—- dry- cleaning. Save man 
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that. Beltz said obstetrical records report 
359 days as the next-longest pregnancy. 


Penicillin Pills 


Penicillin can now be taken in pills. 
Heretofore, the potent germ-killer has 


been injected into muscle or vein. Many 
attempts had been made to administer the 





DR. R. L. LIBBY has produced oral penicillin. 


drug by mouth, but stomach juices de- 
stroyed the penicillin. 

Then Dr. Raymond L. Libby, Lederle 
Laboratories (American Cyanamid Co.), 
put the drug in a “two-ply” gelatin cap- 
sule which dissolves in the stomach. 

A cottonseed oil coating allows the 
drug to pass on into the small intestine, 
so it is absorbed into the bloodstream. 


Less Dreaded 


Whooping cough can be scratched off 
the list of dreaded cradle-age diseases. 

Old medical idea was that babies 
could not be immunized before they were 
seven months old. So, some 8,000 U. S. 
babies died each year from whooping 
cough, all before their first birthday, half 
of them before they were thought old 
enough for protective vaccine. 

Proof that infants can be immunized 
against whooping cough during their first 
weeks of life comes from four doctors 
writing in The Journal of the American 
Medical Association. Their method: Vac- 
cine with an alum base to concentrate the 
immunizing factors, 

The doctors vaccinated 3,500 babies 
(most of them at the age of two months) 
and three out of four developed immunity. 
All took the inoculations well. 


Health Prepaid 


Low-cost medical care will be pro- 
vided for northwestern North Dakota, 
northeastern Montana under a plan pro- 
posed by Farmers Union leaders, Williams 
county, N. D. 

Incorporated .last August, the Farm- 
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ers Union Community Clinic plans to build 
a $200,000 building after the war on a 
14-acre site in Williston (5,790 pop.}. 
staffed by surgeons, physicians, techni- 
cians. Sale of at least 4,000 memberships 
at $50 each is counted on to finance 
the clinic. Subscribers will also pay an- 
nual dues ranging from $12 for a single 
person, to $25 for a family of four, plus a 
dollar for each additional family member. 

Leaders in the plan are S. A. Forseth, 
Farmers Union county secretary and mem- 
ber of the North Dakota Legislature, and 
Alex Lind, former state senator. While 
the 300 subscribers to date are members 
of the Farmers Union; Forseth and Lind 
said anyone in the vicinity can join. 

Many services. Members are prom- 
ised the following free services: Examina- 
tion (including all laboratory tests), treat- 
ment (including X-ray, radium, ultra-vio- 
let, infra-red and diathermy), surgery, 
and optical (including tests, fitting and 
glasses). Reduced prices for hospitaliza- 
tion and dental care are other benefits. 

“Some of the doctors don’t exactly 
relish our idea,” Lind said. “But they like 
it bettef than socialized medicine.” 

In Minnesota, the state medical asso- 
ciation and Mayo Clinic doctors want the 
state to provide low-cost medical service. 
A bill before the legislature would au- 
thorize some 21 physicians, with a $25,000 
reserve fund, to establish a corporation to 
collect monthly dues from subscribers. 
This money would pay medical and hos- 
pital costs for subscribers, give them a 
choice of physicians or surgeons, 


Rural Fellowship 


Migratory agricultural workers who 
have decided to remain in Michigan are 
being organized into a Rural Christian 


Fellowship Association, by Rev. Ernest 
Culpepper, Coloma. 
The organization aims to “foster 


closer ties among rehabilitated groups, un- 
derstanding and cooperation of these fami- 
lies with established communities.” Peri- 
odic discussions, Bible study and public 
worship, with occasional “social bees,” 
have been started. 

Rev. Culpepper who got the idea 
while making a rural survey for Home 
Missions of America last summer, plans 
expansion, thinks such an organization 
has national possibilities. 


By Proxy 


Christianity “by proxy” is a “hind- 


foremost” practice not becoming either 
peace table conferees or U. S. Congress- 
men, Rev. Dr. R. Bridges, Congregational 
Christian Church moderator, believes. 
He proposed official representatives 
to the peace meetings 


“take along a min- 
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TODAY THIS BOY DID A MAN-SIZE JOB. Today this 
little fellow collected enough scrap paper to make containers 
for 15 pints of blood. Now he’s getting a well-deserved rest on 
his Beautyrest (made by Simmons). If you own a Beautyrest, 
you're lucky. 

For you have a mattress with 837 individually pocketed 
coils, and a sag-proof border. Take the best care of your 
Beautyrest, for we don’t know when you can buy another. 
We still have a good way to go, and we're neck-deep in war 
production. But if you need a new mattress now, we recom- 


PS. 


“Figg a 


mend a WHITE KNIGHT made by Simmons. It’s the mattress- 
within-a-mattress— plump, durable, and comfortable, with 
layer upon layer of fine, resilient cotton! And the postwar 
Beautyrest will be something out of this world, and that’s a 
promise! NEWS—the government has permitted us to make 
a limited quantity of Beautyrest Box Springs at $39.50 each. 


BEAUTYREST 


The World’s Most Comfortable Mattress! 


DID YOU BUY EXTRA WAR BONDS THIS WEEK? 
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- AGOOD 
s) Investment 


How better 
can you make 
sure of income 
and at the same 
time aid our 
world-wide fight 
for Righteous- 
ness? You 
achieve life-long 
Security and 
banish worry 
when you put 
your money in 


A SALVATION ARMY 
INCOME GIFT CONTRACT 


You get regular income payments up to 
8°% or more depending on age. You save 
worry, legal expenses and enjoy tax reduc- 
tionfe: eaten. You act as your own executor, 
have the satisfaction of knowing exac tly 
what will become of your money in helping 
to care for human needs through our 
world-wide organization. 

Mail Coupon For Full Particulars 
THE SALVATION ARMY 7 
Territorial Secretar ‘s 2 
719 North State St., Chicago, In. =! 
Please send full information op Salvation Army 


SSSSSSSETTSSSSSHESSSSSSSESSSSEESE SSS Eeee pe 
ry 4 
Extension Dept. W 
Income Gift Contract 
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TOMATOES 
fom ONE VINE 


2 or 3 vines will produce enough 
tomatoes for the average family. 


ThP-2-GRor 


TOMATO rapidly grows to a 
height of 10 to 18 feet. Grow 
on trellis, side of house or barn 
or asa bush in garden. Beautiful 
crimson, solid, meaty fruits of 
best quality, some weighing 
over 2 Ibs. each. The most pro- 
ductive of all tomatoes. Trial 
packet 10c—3 for 25c, postpaid. 
CASH PRIZE CONTEST 
Send for FREE Garden Book 
ivingfulldetailsabeut CASH 
RIZES to growers of this 
wonderful tomato. 
BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
256 C.T., GALESBURG. MICH. 
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U. S. Navy 


SHELL-CASE ALTAR RAIL, sandbag cushions 
pinch hit at Army Chaplain R. B. Rose's 
Marianas Islands services. 





ister or priest for personal counseling,” 
and emphasized the clergyman’s role as a 
counselor to all public servants. 

Dr. Bridges called on Congressmen 
to do their own praying. He termed as 
“hind-foremost” the Capitol Hill practice 
of opening all legislative sessions with 
prayer by the chaplain. His role, the 
moderator believes, should be to bring 
“comfort and a sense of moral compunc- 
to the Congressmen. 


Dubious Label 


Catholics were warned to beware the 
“dubious and nondescript label of ‘lib- 
eral,’” by Rev. William J. Smith, director 
of the Crown Heights School for Catholic 
Workmen, 

“Tf it is necessary ‘to play palsy- 
walsy with the ‘liberal’ forces in the labor 
movement and on the political front to 
escape the smear of ‘reactionary,’” he 
said, “we'll state our stand of straight 
Christianity and let the Lord take care of 
the consequences.” 

The New York priest charged liberals, 
once in power, forget their humanitarian- 
ism, and “soon emphasize liberty for their 
kind only. Catholics need not be liberals 
to champion social betterment,” he said. 


BOOKS 


Of America’s Land 


The way lies open to a cooperative, 
fairly classless, individualistic America, 
with three-fourths of the population liv- 
ing on the land, building homes on two- 
to ten-acre plots, working on the land in 
summer months and in decentralized fac- 
tories during the winter. 

Robert West Howard’s Two Billion 





A New World Coming! 
Read 


The Magazine of National Life 
Unique and _ revealing. 
Interprets world news 
in the light of Bible 
prophecy. Presents vital 
information concerning 
the origin, history and 
destiny of English-speak- 
ing and kindred people. 
Read this magazine to 
understand present events 
and to intelligently antici- 
pate the future. Published 
monthly, $3.00 a year. 
Single copy, 25c. 


God’s Great Plan 


~ By R. L. Williams 


Will the world steer its way into calm waters of liberty and 
justice and peace? Here is the answer as given by the Creator 
of the universe! It is the book to read to get the story of 
world history up to the present and on into the future, A 
guide to the Bible in the truest sense, 176 pages, postpaid 
only $1.25. 
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24 pages, 9x12 illustrated.. .. aoe 50c 
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| The Japanese—Who Are They? 25 pages...........25c 
| Who and Where Are the Lost Tribes 

ey ee arr or rere 25c 
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Small Capital. An ideal Business for Anybody Anywhere. 


WILLOW BROOK FARM, 8 75, Sellersville, Penna. 
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Many Swedish Massage graduates make $50, $75 
or even more per week. Large full time incomes 
from doctors, hospitals, sanatoriume, clubs or 
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money in spare time. You can win inde- 
pendence and prepare for future security 
by training at home and qualifying for 
Diploma. Anatomy Charte ar nd 32-page 
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Acre Farm (Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
$2.50) draws these conclusions after 209 
pages of dynamic prose. Because America 
was primarily a farm nation until 1900, 
Mr. Howard’s gusto and sweeping creative 
power tell the broad pattern of the na- 


tion’s growth, and Two Billion Acre Farm | 
is a study of history, economics and | 


sociology no less than agriculture. 
The story centers about the U. S 


farmer and his fight against wilderness, | 


redskins, guano monopolists, grasshoppers, 
droughts, prairie fires, mortgage foreclos- 
ures, brief-case centralization, and eco- 
nomic dependence on big cities. 

Road Back. .Today, says Howard, 
the farmer is “the Uncommon Man” who 
is building the road back to economic par- 
ity for agriculture through cooperatives. 
Cooperatives, plus progress in communica- 
tion, transportation and chemurgy, are 
called the way to decentralized working 
and living for a nation of economic equals. 

This biggest small book about Amer- 
ica’s land surface has plenty of detail new 
to most readers: Indian mothers gave 
cod liver oil to papooses, the first “county 
fair” was 134 years ago in Berkshire, 
Mass., canned corn dates from Maine and 
1846, barbed wire was invented less than a 
lifetime back. 

For big and little reasons, students of 
America’s agriculture will welcome How- 
ard’s dramatic treatment. 


Back to Monterey 


It was inevitable that John Steinbeck 
would go back to California’s fabled Mon- 
terey peninsula for story material. It was 
there he found his Tortilla Flat; it’s there 
he found Doc, Mack, Hazel, Dora, Lee 
Chong and the others who wander through 
his latest, Cannery Row (Viking Press, $2). 

Steinbeck’s Cannery Row is Monte- 
rey’s Bowery. Its people range from 
Dora’s prostitutes (who sat for hours lis- 
tening to the scholarly Doc reading Powys’ 
translations of Sanskrit) to Hazel (whose 
mother named him when she expected him 
to be a girl). 

Cannery Row isn’t a novel in the true 
sense of the word; it’s episodic, held to- 
gether only by the characters. In it Stein- 
beck has captured something missing from 
most of his works since Tortilla Flat, and 
that is the fine sensitive humor of which 
he is a master, 

Funniest episode is the frog hunt to 
raise funds for a wedding party. 


Might-Have-Been’s 


Irving Stone’s They Also Ran (Dou- 
bleday-Doran, $3.50) spotlights 19 Amer- 
icans who lost the U. S. presidency. 

Stone says voters erred in rejecting 
Greeley, Cox, Scott, Fremont, Hancock, 
Cass, Seymour and Davis. But he praises 
their judgment in passing up Clay, McClel- 
lan, Bryan, Douglas, Blaine and Landon. 

In Parker vs. Teddy Roosevelt; 
Hughes vs. Wilson and Smith vs. Hoover, 
Stone sees pairs of good men. 


MEMORIES 


Time Cannot Dim 


The sculptured beauty of a Rock N 
Ages monument will be a perpetual trib- 
ute to the memory of those you love. 

The familiar Rock of Ages seal is the 
guarantee of your satisfaction. Send for 
the free illustrated booklet, “How to 
Choose a Memorial”. Address Dept. P-35. 


ROCK OF AGES CORPORATION 


Barre, Vermont 


Ask your dealer for proof of 


permanence in any cemetery 
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THE TOWN 


Clean-up 


High school lectures bring controversy 
into Delaware's drive against ve- 
nereal ills; new health steps are told 


Strip venereal diseases of their se- 
crecy. Fight them in the open like other 
infectious disorders. That’s the aim of a 
clean-up campaign in Wilmington, Del. 

A rumor Wilmington might be de- 
clared out-of-bounds for military person- 
nel unless steps were taken to reduce 
sources of contagion for social diseases put 
city officials to work, brought the city and 
its tiny state up for a first observance of 
Social Hygiene Day last month. Day’s 
developments included: 

(1) The Delaware Social Hygiene 
Association was organized, with support 
of the American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion, the state and county medical socie- 
ties. Pierre S. du Pont III was elected 
treasurer and officers included doctors, 
civic leaders, a Unitarian minister, a rabbi. 

Sound Hygiene. Among announced 
objectives: 10,000 members pledged to 
fight social diseases, prostitution and sex 
delinquency, to promote sound knowledge 
of sex and protect and improve the insti- 
tutions of marriage and the family; also, 
a state law for a pre-marital hygienic test, 
and a summer course at the University of 
Delaware training teachers, parents and 
other adults to teach social hygiene. 

(2) Physicians and city health com- 
missioners talked to high school boys and 
girls at voluntary-attendance lectures 
throughout the state. 

(3) Catholic clergy condemned out- 
spoken “sex education” in the schools but 
approved “A modicum of sex instruction, 
beyond what is given them by their par- 
ents at home.” 

Dr. A. Parker Hitchins, Wilmington 
health commissioner, one-time Lt. Col. in 


the Medical Corps, announced after a few 
days where Wilmington’s anti-v.d. drive 
will go from here: 

Suspected prostitutes, said Hitchins, 
will be brought to the police station, ex- 
amined for venereal disease before getting 
bail. 

Anyone, male or female, arrested in 
a disorderly house, must undergo the same 
examination. If infection is found, bail 
can be received but the cure must start 
immediately. If a patient fails to show 
up for treatment, he or she will be quar- 
antined and, if necessary, taken into cus- 
tody as a menace to public health. 

Persons needing* hospitalization for 
venereal disease will be admitted to hos- 
pital wards without charge for the dura- 
tion of the cure. 


“Hello Mom” 


Returning war veterans landing at the 
Port of Los Angeles, Cal., can make their 
first “Hello Mom, I’m home,” phone call 
free of charge, through a plan worked out 
by County Manager Al Campion of Los 
Angeles county. Local or long distance, 
the county foots the bill. 


Home Front News 


St. Louis boys in khaki say Julian H. 
Miller’s hometown newspaper, Your 
Friends, is their “greatest single source of 
pleasure.” 

Idea hit Miller when, rejected for 
service as a 4-F, he wanted to do some 
attack-backing. Now the 29-year-old ad- 
vertising man spends 25 evenings each 
month phoning service mothers, wives, 
friends, to get news about home-folks and 
relatives for his 14 page, mimeographed 
newspaper. Cost of Your Friends runs 
over $300 per issue. He spends another 
$50 in postage to mail the publication to 





ELDON'S AIRPORT, @ model for other towns, will lie close to business area, and look like this. 
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NEWS-GIVER from homes to all battlefronts. 


service men from the entire St. Louis area. 

Says Lt. Col. E. M. Llewellyn, Stars 
and Stripes editor: “It’s tops in all-around 
excellence.” 


Eldon’s Model Airpark 


Model airpark being completed at 
Eldon, Mo. (2,590 pop.), will be an avia- 
tion guinea pig for the nation’s small town 
airports, 

While other towns waited for outside 
aid, Eldonians dug into their own pockets 
to finance option on the land, start con- 
struction. Its $25,000 capital came from 
sale of bonds. 

There'll be two 300-ft. turf landing 
strips, 2,000 and 2,300 ft. long, with an 
adjoining park, a nine-hole golf course. 
tennis, horseshoe courts, picnic grounds. 

Idea was developed by Eugene Fry- 
hoff, Missouri Resources and Development 
Department’s aeronautical engineer. Eldon 
will keep statistical records on the project 
for at least five years to gain know-how 
on:—planning, financing, site acquisition, 
construction, management, operation, rev- 
enue. 

Spring Armada. Launched last fall 
the airport was planned to lead the way 
for other small Missouri towns. Other 
states heard of it. Mayor Robert J. Reed 
was snowed under with inquiries, some as 
far away as Canada, Canal Zone. Three 
national aviation organizations—Aeronau- 
tical Chamber of Commerce’s Personal 
Aircraft Council, National Aeronautical 
Association, National Aviation Trade As- 
sociation—promptly pledged cooperation. 
They'll send a 30-plane armada roaring 
down Eldon’s landing field on opening 
day this spring. 

The model airpark will entice flying 
tourists because it is only 10 miles from 
the Lake of the Ozarks, 12 miles from the 
famous Bagnell dam on the Osage river, 
which creates the country’s largest arti- 
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ficial lake. Manufacturers see Eldon’s 
model airpark as a show window for their 
wares, The entire aviation industry is in- 
vited to establish permanent exhibits of 
aircraft materials. Displays at Eldon’s 
opening celebration will include personal 
planes, aircraft hangars, mobile and station- 
ary fueling equipment, wind indicators, 
boundary markers, mowing equipment. 


Tourist Cabins 


One of the big casualties of the war 
is the tourist trade. Most U. S. resort 
centers: are buttoned down for the dura- 
tion. 

It’s different in Maine. Down East 
ingenuity has packed empty, silent road- 
side cabins with new activity. They’re 
filled with well-paying guests—Rhode Is- 
land Reds. What with the market for 
poultry, the “good old days” can wait. 

But “tourism” will come back right 
after the war, said the U. S. Department 
of Commerce, estimating postwar pleasure 
travel at $4 billion a year, against $2.5 
billion in 1940. 

Competition between transportation 
agencies, states, resort areas, and Service 
stations, garages, restaurants, hotels serv- 
ing tourists will provide a stockpile of jobs 
for veterans and dismissed war workers: 

Many states, which used to look down 
their noses on tourist trade, are earmark- 
ing funds to exploit their natural and 
man-created attractions. 


Utah Steel Mill 


Provo, Utah wants to remain indus- 
trial. U. S. Steel’s offer to buy Defense 
Plants Corp. $200 million Geneva plant 
at Provo has fired the city’s imagination. 
Price would be 25-30% of its cost, said 
Alexander Hedquist, Provo banker. 

Westerners, a long way from Eastern 
steel mills, want cheap postwar steel. If 
U. S. Steel buys, they see Geneva as an 
opening wedge to a western steel empire. 

New interest in this possibility was 
aroused ‘when western steel-users met in 
Salt Lake City to talk it over. Their chief 
immediate want is a sheet mill to supply 
fruit and vegetable canners west of the 
Mississippi. There aren't any sheet mills 
west of Chicago. These demands evi- 
dently would not preclude U. S. Steel’s in- 
tentions. Utah’s governor, Herbert B. 
Baw, thought not, anyway. Said he after 
the meeting: “The steel industry of the 
west is here to stay. I have been assured 
that if Geneva Steel is bought, it will be 
operated in the west.” 

This serves to wipe out any suspicion 
westerners might have had of U. S. Steel. 
They thought at first the industry wanted 
to buy and junk the plant, return the steel 
industry to the pre-war status quo. An- 
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1,200-TON blast furnace at Geneva plant. 


other factor is Henry Kaiser, the ship- 
builder, who has his own steel plant at 
Fontana, Cal. Kaiser wants to buy Geneva, 
may match U. S. Steel’s bid. 


Sick Layoffs, Up 70% 


Important factor in U. S. war mS 
duction is the illness layoffs among work- 
ers. A tremendous increase during 1944 
is reported by U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice. The 1944 sickness rate was 70% 
higher than 1938. 

He cited these reasons: (1) Increased 
employment of youths and older workers; 
(2) hiring of workers long unemployed, 
inexperienced, and/or 4Fs; (3) emotional 
strains and personal mental conflicts; (4) 
overcrowded war plants; (5) lowered 
physical standards; (6) longer work weeks 
and overtime; (7) night work. 

Absenteeism in 1944 kept 99.5 out of 
each 1,000 workers off the job each work- 
day, he reported. The 1938 average was 
59 out of each 1,000 workers, 


Portland Jobs 


Heavy year-end unemployment 
threatens war-jammed Portland, Ore., ac- 
cording to United States Employment 
Service (USES) officials. Only way to 
stave off the threat, said USES, will be 
to award new war contracts to plants in 
the area. Otherwise employment may 
drop 90% by December, 1945. Layoffs 
are due to start in April. 


From Waste Lumber 


Found: A million-dollar idea. Place: 
Scrap piles of midwest defense plants. 
Waste lumber supplies more than half the 
requirements of J. E. King’s furniture 
factory at Springfield, Mo. 

The waste lumber comes from facto- 
ries that make ammunition boxes, cases, 
gunstocks, and truck and trailer beds and 
bodies. None of the boards is more than 
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four inches long and three inches wide. 
But King has found a way of gluing the 
boards together, dressing, shaping them into 
an assortment of sturdy kitchen and living 
room furniture, studio couches, chairs, 


Canadian “Wildcats” 


“Listen!”, says a soft confidential 
voice, “I can let you in on something 
really hot. Invest a few dollars in this 
gold mine of ours and you'll end up a 
rich man.” This is typical of hundreds of 
telephone conversations that flood the 
U. S. daily from Canada. They are letting 
Americans in on the greatest “one-way” 
gold rush in recent years. 

And most of them will end right in 
the poor house, warns the Security Ex- 
change Commission (SEC). 

Lured by hard-earned war dollars 
lying idle in the pockets of so many 
Americans, scores of Canadian gold mine 
syndicates are flooding the country with 
“tip sheets,” mail advertisements, phone 
calls urging investment in “wildcat” gold 
mine stocks, 

Dime a Mine. These unregistered 
issues sell as low as 10¢ a share and are 
outside the control of the SEC. The pro- 
moters operate from Canada (Toronto 
primarily), cannot be extradited for 
fraudulent stock promotion under present 
International Law, 

A treaty negotiated by the State De- 
partment, which would make extradition 
possible, was ratified by the U. S, Senate 
in 1942, but has never been approved by 
the Canadian Parliament. Until it is, the 
SEC can do one of two things: 

1. Urge. Americans to steer clear of 
such get-rich-quick offers, 

2. Obtain indictments against known 
promoters (many of them Americans who 
found their operations too risky in the 
U. S.) and wait until they cross the bor- 
der to make arrests. 


“Safety Shoe” Store 


Problem of fo@t injuries in Allis- 
Chalmers’ Milwaukee plant plagued offi- 
cials. Safety campaigns had little effect. 

So the company opened a shoe store 
inside the plant, specialized in safety 
shoes. Sales were high, as many as 9,000 
pairs in one three-months’ period. 

Result, said company officials, is a 
marked drop in the number of foot in- 
juries and rise in worker efficiency. 


EDUCATION 


Soldiers’ Language 


To. U. S. foreign language teachers 
went this challenge: Learn something 
from the Army, 

High school and college language 
methods are wrong, charged Prof, Freder- 
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PATHFINDER 
ick B, Agard, Princeton University. They 
put a premium on rote, 
ways of learning. The Army does it just 
the other way. The natural way to learn 
a language is as a child learns its mother 
tongue, he said, first through the ear, then 
the mouth, then the eye, lastly by study 
of grammatical construction. Schools teach 
foreign languages just the other way start- 
ing with laborious analyses of grammar. 
The Army Specialized Training Serv- 
ices has taught millions of servicemen and 
women, Agard reported, to speak foreign 
languages with: Frequent class contacts, 
small drill classes, native or bi-lingual 
speakers for drill work, audio-visual aids. 


Cafeteria Supplies 


Schools needing lunch equipment will 


| have first chance at surplus army supplies. 


Sales will include stoves, trays, cutlery, 
mixers, other equipment adaptable to 
school lunch programs. Regional Surplus 
Branch, of Procurement Division, U. S.. 
Treasury, is taking applications. 


How People Live 


School children can learn much about 
life in various sections of the U. S. 
through a new series of filmstrips. Thirty- 
three units showing geography, industries, 
chie? products and typical ways of life in 
seven major U. S. regions have been re- 
leased by the American Council on Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. 

Typical titles: Small Town, Harness- 
ing Rivers, Clearing the Slums, Indians of 
the Southwest, Registered Nurse, each 
with teaching script. The price: $1.50 
each; $45 for all 33. 


PATHFINDERS 


Better Light-Maker 


When eyes of war plant inspectors 
probe through six inches of steel as if the 
steel were glass, they owe a debt to Wil- 
liam David Coolidge, scientist, and his 
million-volt, radiographic X-ray machine. 

Like many U.S. great, Coolidge be- 
gan on a farm—in his case seven rocky 
acres near Hudson, Mass. (8,000, pop.). 
As a boy he went in for baseball, fishing, 
and tinkering with machinery. The fam- 
ily was poor. Coolidge left high school to 
work in a factory, returned, book-starved. 

Work, College. He managed to go 
to college via loans and a scholarship to 
Massachusetts’ Institute of Technology. 
Resourceful, he worked summers 


ment now in Henry Ford’s Museum. 
Graduating in chemical engineering, 

he. remained a year as physics assistant. 

“Why not go abroad?” asked a friend. So 


| he set out for Leipzig, Germany, to plunge 


into physics, chemistry, geology, attempts 


ignore natural | 


in a | 
machine shop, built static X-ray equip- | 
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at making short radio waves visible. With 
his Ph.D. he returned to M. I. T., spent 
five years doing research, made friends 
with a neighbor, Dr. Willis R. Whitney. 

Director of General Electric Co.’s in- 
dustrial research laboratory, Whitney in- 
vited Coolidge over. Thus, in 1905, started 
Coolidge’s brilliant career with G, E, 

Tungsten's Secret. After finding how 
to make lamp filaments out of tungsten 
powder, Coolidge began experiments which 
led to commercial production of modern 
incandescent lamps. 

Tungsten was a metal brittle as egg- 
shell. Coolidge thought it could be made 
ductile. He heated, hammered, squeezed, 
pulled it through heated dies with hot 
pliers. In the fall of 1908, he produced 
something no man had ever seen—flexible 
tungsten. The more the metal was worked 
at high temperature, the more ductile it 
became; working it smaller, he found it 
became like wire, could be reduced to one- 
sixth the diameter of human hair. 

Coolidge’s tungsten filament was the 
secret of cheaper, stronger light bulbs. His 
ductile tungsten is also used in automobile 
ignitions and as target in X-ray tubes. 

X-Ray Tube. Later, Coolidge per- 
fected a new X-ray tube—vacuum, with 
a hot tungsten filament replacing a cold 
aluminum disk as cathode—and X-rays 
became science instead of art. 

In World War I he turned out “C” 
and “K” tube listening devices to detect 
submarines, and portable X-ray generating 
outfits for use in field hospitals. His “cas- 
cade” radiographic X-rays now help in 
war plant inspection. 

Research organizations and foreign 
governments have rewarded Coolidge with 
a dozen coveted medals. General Electric 
in 1932 made him director of research, 
and in 1940, vice president as well. 

Now partially retired, he has time for 
his hobby, photography. But Dr. Coolidge, 
who found it “difficult to give up making 
things with my hands,” who loved “study 
of natural phenomena for its own sake, 
regardless of where it might lead,” still has 
unfinished business in the laboratory: 
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DR. COOLIDGE, G. &.'s “chief magician.” 


Army Medical Corpsmen run the risks of front line warfare side-by- 
side with the hard-hitting Infantry. Using battery-powered flashlights 
to help save time—save lives, gallant ‘‘medics’’ give quick, efficient 
attention to wounded men. Countless war batteries are needed for 
weapons and lights—that’s why supplies are limited on the home- 

front. Use your batteries carefully—make them 

last longer. Burgess Battery Company, Freeport, Ill. 





Keep Your Red Cross at His Sidel 


BURGESS BATTERIES 


Ww 


IN THE NATION’S SERVICE 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY, FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 


STUDY AT HOME for Personal 
Success and LARGER EARN- 
INGS. 35 years expert instruc- 
tion—over 108,000 students en- 
rolled. LL.B. Degree awarded. 


All text material furnished. 
Easy payment plan. Send for 
FREE BOOK—“Law and Ex- 







ecutive Guidance”—NOW! 


| AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 


Dept. 51-P, 646 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 


High School Course 
FIM c UL Many Finish in 2 Years 


Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Equivalent to resi- 
lent school work—prepares for college entrance exams. Standard 
. 8. texts supplied. Diploma awarded. Credit for EB; S. subjects 
completed. Single subjects if desired. Ask for Netin. 
erican School, Dept. H-841, Drexel at 68th, Chicago 37 










RELIEF! SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


| BLACKHEADS « PIMPLES 


| Use what thousands have tried for promptly reliev- 
ing externally caused pimples, rash, itch—mildly 
medicated Cuticura! Softens blackhead tips for eas 
removal! Satisfaction guaranteed or the maker will 
refund your money. Buy today at your druggist’s. 


CUTICURA Ointment 


OINTMENT 


SONG WRITERS 


If you want beautiful melodies for gous Song Lyrics 

“written by a Professional Hit Tune Composer” 

don’t fail to send your song Poems today. FREE In- 

formation. Satisfaction or money back. 
Professional Song Besvtes 

Dept. 5 Box 2309 Hollyweed, Cal. 








GRAY HAIR KILLS ROMANCE 


YOU ENOW gray hair kills 
romance... makes you look 
years older... might even 
cost you your job! Yet you 
are afraid to color your hair 
—afraid people will know 
your hair has been “‘dyed’’. 
Banish these fears now— 
forever! Today with Mary 
T. Goldman's new, scientific 
color - control you can 
transform gray, bleached, or 
faded hair to the natural-looking shade you 
desire, quickly, or so gradually your closest 
friends won't guess! Pronounced harmless by 
competent medical authorities (no skin test 
needed). Will not harm your wave or change 
smooth, soft texture of your hair. Inexpensive, 
easy to apply. For over 50 years millions 





have found new hair beauty by using Mary 
T. Goldman's in the privacy of their homes. 
So help yourself to beautiful hair-—today! 
Buy a bottle of Mary T. Goldman's at your 
drug or department store on money-back 
guarantee. Or, if you'd rather try it first, 
mail coupon below for free test kit. 
 peekeyp omar tg te prcba cag 


Mary T. Goldman Co., §39 Goldman Bidg. 
1 St. Paul 2, Minn. Send free sample. Check color i 


§ 0 Black © Dark Brown [) Light Brown J 
I O Medium Brown () Blonde ([) Avburn r 
| NGMO sc cccssccsscecccecscsevesesesers | 
DS iso nodecccde cede cqeeep sunebeds J 
IT POG. EEE Stote.....- ‘ 





PAZO RELIEVES THE 
TORTURE OF SIMPLE PILES }. 





Don’t just suffer the agonizing pain, torture, 
itching of simple piles. Remember, for over thirty 
years amazing PAZO ointment has given 
prompt, comforting relief to millions. It gives 
you soothing, welcome palliative relief. 
How PAZO Ointment Works 

1. Soothes inflamed areas—relieves pain and itch- 
ing. 2. Lubricates hardened, dried parts—helps 
prevent cracking and soreness. 3. Tends to reduce 
swelling and check bleeding. 4. Provides a quick 
and easy method of application. 

Special Pile Pipe for Easy Application 
PAZO ointment has a specially designed, perfor- 
ated Pile Pipe, making application ay and 
thorough. (Some persons, and many octors, 
prefer to use suppositories, so PAZO is also 
made in suppository form.) 

Get Relief with PAZO Ointment! 
Ask your doctor about wonderful PAZO oint- 
ment and the soothing, blessed relief it gives for 
simple piles. Get PAZO ointment from your 
druggist today! 
THE GROVE LABORATORIES, Inc., St. Lovis, Me. 


Money Back 
If Blackheads 
Don’t Disappear 


Get a jar of Golden Peacock Bleach Creme this evening 
—use as directed before going to bed—look for big im- 
provement in the morning. In a few days surface blem- 
ishes, muddiness, freckles, even pimples of outward 
origin should be gone. A clearer, fairer, smoother looking 
skin. Sold on money back guarantee at all drug toiletry 
counters. 30 million jars already used. Ask for Imperial 
size, or write for a generous Free Sample to Goldes 
Peacock Co., Inc., Paris, Tennessee. 


Relief at Last 
For Your Cough 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because it goes 
right to the seat of the trouble to help loosen and 
expel germ laden phlegm, and aid nature to 
soothe and heal raw, tender inflamed bronchial 
mucous membranes. Tell your druggist to sell 
you a bottle of Creomulsion with the under- 
standing you must like the way it quickly allays 
the cough or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


‘For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 
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BETWEEN 


OURSELVES | 


Old Heifer? “Washington Parade,” 
Feb. 5, speaks of a dialogue between a 
“gruff old heifer and a little meek cow.” 
I have always understood a heifer was | 
young, you might say the bobby socks age 
in the life of a cow. Please enlighten. 

Mary Evelyn Wilson, Franklin, Pa. 





. At what age does a heifer be- 
come “gruff and old”? Having been 
brought up on a farm I am wondering if 
I missed that one. 

Dr. Carl D. Clapp, Utica, N. Y. 

[ Sorry. Just an editorial bull.—Ed.] 


Bible in Schools: Over 600 public 
grade school children of Linton, Ind., are 
receiving Christian education in the school | 
rooms from a special teacher of the Bible. 
Interested citizens donated cash to pay the 
year’s salary of the teacher, who holds a 
master’s degree in Bible study. The chil- 
dren’s response to this new study in their 
school life is gratifying. They want to 
know about the Word of God, to learn from 
the most important Book in the world. 

Mrs. Ray G. Baughman, Linton, Ind. 


Too Much Traveling: I am in essen- 
tial war work, calling on the transporta- 
tion companies. Last week in Charleston, 
W. Va., I had to stay in a second-rate 
room, due to the town being full of poli- 
ticians, large and small, with their hench- 
men, who had come to see a new governor 
take over his job, what they could pick up 
in the way of a pension. In Clarksburg a 
day later, I ran into a clothing convention. 
Why this unnecessary travel? 

Ralph Lowe, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dislikes "“G. |. Joe": I do not like 
the term “G. I. Joe” and suggest terms 
that won’t peeve servicemen. Why not 
“U. S. Joe” for soldiers, “U. S. Jack” for 
sailors, and “U. S. Mack” for marines? 

I, S. McLean, Collins, Mont. 
[Public opinion decides nicknames.—Ed.] 


Include the Church: In “Education 
Overhauled,” PATHFINDER, Jan. 22, the 
church is not included in the recommended 
Citizens Federal Committee. What is the 
reason? The church is the greatest educa- 


tional organization in the world. 
Ella Foxwell, Chicago, JIl. 


About Spirits: In “Between Our- 
selves” of Jan. 22, Mrs. Constantine is 
quoted as saying that the dead are not 
conscious, that spirits appearing at seances 
are degraded, etc. Spiritualism is a science, 
a philosophy, a religion, not an elementary 
study for shallow thinkers. Much misun- 
derstanding of it is due to ignorance. 

W. F. Rother, Pewaukee, Wis. 





‘INVISIBLE’ LIQUID 


Proves great success for 


SKIN-”“SCALP 
IRRITATIONS 


Promptly 
Relieves 
Itching- 
Aids 
Healing! 








First applications of wonderful soothing, 
medicated liquid Zemo—a Doctor’s 
formula— promptly relieve intense itching 
and burning of Eczema, Psoriasis, Athlete’s 
Foot and similar skin irritations due to 
external cause. Zemo also aids healing. 

Apply clean, stainless, invisible Zemo 
any time—it won’t show on skin. Buy 


Extra Strength Zemo 
for stubborn cases, aon ZEMO 


THIS PLEASANT 


EASY Way 


DOES NOT STAIN IN SKIN O OR bore a 
As a Hair Color Specialist for over 40 years, I am proud of 
my Color Imparter. CLEAN and EASY TO USE; it 
can't leave Stains. ny no skill. Wonderfully good 
for home use. As you use it, the Gray Hair slowly omes 
oo Ry = — deepens the color. Use 

as easily apetes as a lotion. 


FREE “TRIAL “BOTTLE | 4p 404A 


you by sending my 
free trial bottle and booklet *‘All about your hair.’’ No 
skin test needed. Must delight you or money back. 
ARTHUR A. RHODES, Specialist, Dept. 81, 





LOWELL, MASS. 


Thi mae LO 
TOOTH DROPS 


DENTS 


FREE-THE STAMP FINDER! 


Send today for big new edition, fully illustrated, 
enabling you instantly to identify all difficult 
stamps! Also fine packet fascinating stamps from 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, Monaco, Patiala, Cyprus, 
etc., including maps, ships, animals and strange 
—= Jy oe —— gy enclosing 
AMP COM 
Box 97 970, oe San MAINE. eae 


STAMMER? 


This new 128-page book, ‘‘Stammering, 
Its Cause and Correction,’’ describes the 
Bogue Unit Method for scientific correc. 
tion of stammering and stuttering—suc- 
cessful for 44 years. Free—no obligation. 


Benjamin N. Bogue, Dept. 3415, Circle 
Tower, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 











Thrift in wartime means 
money in hand when peace 
comes. And it keeps prices 
down. So spend only what 
you have to—save for War 
Bonds every time you can. 
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Brain Teaser No. 71 


On an algebra test 39 more pupils 
passed than failed. On the next test, 7 
who had passed the first test failed, while 
| of those who failed the first test passed 
the second test. As a result, 31 more 
passed the second test than failed it. 
What was the record of passing and failing 
the first test? 

Solution to No. 

The sum of their speeds must 
150/5 or 30. The difference of 
speeds must be 150/25 or 6. Hence twice 
the speed of the faster equals 36 and its 
speed is 18. The speed of the other is 
12. 


7 0 


“I married my wife because she was 
different from other women.” 

“Is that so?” 

“Yeah, she 
would have me.” 


was the only one who 


A Puzzler 


It’s nothing much to think about, 
But every now and then 
I wonder where Mahatma Gandhi 
Carries his fountain pen. 

Roy A. Brenner. 


“Who are those people who are cheer- 
ing?” asked the recruit on the train. 

“Those,” replied the veteran, ‘“‘are the 
people who are not going.”’ 


A private was griping about having to 


go through the same drill so often. 


“Don’t forget,’’ reminded the ser- | 
geant, “practice makes perfect.” 
“Not me,” replied the G.I. “It just 


makes me tired.” 


When Private Primp wrote home to 
his girl from the Army camp, he proudly 
displayed his new title, “Pfc.” (Private 


first class). When the girl wrote to him 
and asked what the Pfc. meant, he re- 
plied: “It means I got a promotion. Pfc. 


means Personal Friend of the Captain.” 


Private Primp reported to the doctor 
that he couldn’t sleep at night, and the 
sawbones advised, “Try eating something 
before hitting the bunk.’ 

“But, Doctor,” remonstrated the pa- 
tient, “six weeks ago you told me never to 
eat anything before going to bed.” 

The doctor shook his head gravely: 
“My lad, that was six weeks ago. Since 
then science has made wonderful strides.” 
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For Men whe 


Really Know FYper 


MOUTHPIECE TuBE 
Prevents backflow 
of moisture 


CONDENSING CHAMBER 
traps and holds bitter 
juices and sediment 


BOWL GUARD 


keeps shank 
and bowl dry 


eases thorough cleaning 


CHAMBER GUARD 
bors tobacco fragments 
from bit 


$450 
Selected Briar 


How Can a Pipe Stay Constantly 
Dry and Cool— Even During 
Periods of Heavy Smoking?... 


Tale (stat ehicteltlelaetMmislel 


ANSWER: Design om 
idole) JUICE 


ed—Royaltor 


ing well ar 
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HENRY LEONARD & THOMAS, OZONE PARK 





| CHECKED SH A SUFFY 


Sufferers from the torturing itch 
caused by eczema, ples, scales, 









is an M.D.’s formula—a medicated 








cream, especially for surface skin prob- 
lems. Hastens removal of old surface 
cuticle, revealing fresh skin. Kremola 
assists nature in clearing your skin; we 
can’t do it justice in words—test Kremola and your 
friends will ask the secret of your live skin. When others 
fail—try Kremola—$1.25 plus Federal Excise Tax—at all 
dealers or send 10c to Kremola for generous purse sample for 






pim 
scabies, athlete's foot, “factory’”’ itch, 
and other itch troubles are praising 
j cooling, liquid D. D. D. Prescri 
Re Fomaty time-proves medication—devel- 
Dr. D. D. Dennis—positively 
Lafelieves that cruel, burning itch. 
Greaseless and stainless. Soot 










pram even the most intense itching in a jiffy. A 
35c trial bottle proves its merits or your money back. 
Ask your ur druggist , today for D.D.D. ). Prescription. 


“CAPON”’ 


do it. No atiinn, tearing, or twisting of delicate parts. Press 
button, the rooster becomes a CAPON. Profit and The an) 
are yours, illustrated bulletin explains. A post card with your 
name and address brings it to you. Without cost or obligation. 


Geo. Beuoy, No. 5 . Cedar Vale, Kans. 


daily powder base. Use Only As Directed. KREMOLA, 
Key No. 503, 2975 8. Michigan Ave., Chicago 16, Tl 












SPRAINS AND STRAINS 


Muscular Aches and Pains - Stiff Joints « Bruises 


What you WEED é2 
SLOAN’S LINIMENT 
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EDITORIAL 


‘ 


Sweet Land of . . . Slavery? 


As this issue goes to press, the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committees of the House and 
Senate are preparing to go into executive 
session to hammer out their differences on 
a “labor draft” bill. The Administration 
showed no signs of letting up on its fight 
to enact a “work-or-fight” measure “with 
teeth” and was clearly behind the May- 
Bailey bill (passed by the House Feb. 1) 
which would draft workers who refuse to 
accept job transfers to “essential” war 
plants. The Senate’s bill, while avoiding a 
“labor draft” would impose fine-or-jail 
sentences on violators of various provi- 
sions of its program. 

Both measures cripple a fundamental 
principle of American life ... namely, our 
traditional “right to work.” Maintenance 
of that liberty during the first 39 months 
of our participation in World War II has 
more than “paid off.” Compare the work 
production per man in the U. S. A. and in 
England where “work-or-fight” laws were 
imposed four years ago. Much of the 
hoot-and-holler about strikes and job- 
slackers can be traced to government red 
tape and bureaucratic bungling. A great 
deal of the slowdown comes from intoler- 
ant and dangerous determination of Wash- 
ington officials to concentrate all authority 
in the nation’s capital city. 

Vestment of authority in local offi- 
cials, labor leaders, industrialists ~ould 
work out job-shortages locally. 1 5s is a 
cooperative war. It involves all of us. All 
of us are willing to do our part, if only we 
are told what that part is. 

Equally important is the fact that the 
freedom of American labor must be main- 
tained. This is a principle of our tradi- 
tion . . . @ heritage handed down from 
the Bill of Rights and the 13th amendment 
to the Constitution. Free workers have 
backed-the-attack to Iwo Jima and the 
Rhine. 

Let them carry through to Tokyo and 
Berlin, and on into the peaceful haven of 
the postwar world. 


Congressman’s Salary 


Congress, with a hollow flopping of 
its pocketbooks, is beginning to acknowl- 
edge the high-cost-of-living in the nation’s 
capital. It wants a raise in pay. 

Most members sincerely feel that 
$10,000 a year is not enough. Suddenly 
there’s a tendency to become bolder about 
saying so. And some individuals and or- 
ganizations outside of Congress are back- 
ing them up. 

Two House members—Rep. Carl Vin- 
son (D.-Ga.) and Rep. Emanuel Celler 
(D.-N.Y.)—introduced bills this session 


calling for an increase to $15,000. Rep. 
John McCormack, Democratic floor 
leader, boldly marched to a hearing of the 


House Judiciary committee and endorsed — 


these proposals. 

$25,000 a Year? So did Maury 
Maverick, an ex-Congressman, now chief 
of the Smaller War Plants agency. Mave- 
rick said members of Congress ought to 
get at least $15,000 a year to keep on an 
equal footing with the heads of executive 
agencies. A fairer figure, he added, would 
be $25,000. This jibed with a recent 
recommendation of the National Planning 
Association, 

It’s well understood in Washington 
that Congressmen—particularly younger 
members whose salaries are their main in- 
come—have a hard time getting by on 
$10,000. First off, a member with a family 
pays around $2,000 a year income tax. 
He has to maintain two homes, one in 
the capital and one in his district; enter- 
tain constituents; contribute to a long list 
of home charities; chip in on political 
war chests; and campaign for his job 
every two years. The resulting financial 
strain makes it hard for him to keep his 
eye on the ball and saps at his inde- 
pendence as a lawmaker. 

Members of Congress started out 
with an allowance of $6 a day back in 
1789. Their last raise was from $7,500 to 
$10,000 in 1925. Right now the “hold- 
the-line” order has an immediate increase 
just about blocked; but the feeling that a 
little more money before long would let 
Congressmen rest easier in their seats and 
thereby tend to improve the quality of 
their service, as well as attract abler men 
to seek the jobs, is inescapable. 


Spreading Out 


The shock and violence of total war 
have re-distributed Americans. The mil- 
lions in the army, navy, flying force and 
factory crews were drawn from every 
county and hamlet in the country, and 
welded together into a solid front in face 
of national danger. Training, servicing, 
supplying and equipping were scattered 
over the whole face of the land. Trains, 
busses, trucks, planes and autos have kept 
up the fast and continuous shuffle of peo- 
ple from here to there. 

The main movement has been, gen- 
erally, from east to west. New York lost a 
million; California gained a million. The 
South, too, and the inner western States 
have grown, not only in population but in 
manufacturing and business activity. Big 
cities like Chicago, New York, Pittsburgh 
and Milwaukee have slipped back in popu- 
lation. Small cities and towns where war- 
time business activities sprang up, or ex- 
panded, have doubled in size. States like 
Utah and Arizona have put on growth. 

Have and Hold. How will the hu- 
man stream flow in the postwar eddy? 
The Census Bureau thinks that.the west 
coast states will hold the major increase. 
They have a greatly expanded industrial 
activity. Their immense irrigation devel- 
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opments will attract many returned serv- 
icemen searching for homes of their own. 

The Commerce Department believes 
the South will preserve the industrial ex- 
pansion the war brought. It sees a good 
chance for converting war plants there to 
peace-time production, 

Other government agencies do not see 
a rush back home from war plants, or 
present places of occupation, when the 
fighting stops. They figure that only about 
a fifth will immediately hit the home 
trail. Others, having seen much of the 
world, have learned a lot. They have made 
plans to try new places, and perhaps new 
businesses. ‘ 

It is safe to predict that the postwar 
period will see a new distribution of popu- 
lation, business and agriculture. The flow 
will be from the more populated to the 
less populated sections, from big cities to 
little cities and villages. New national 
vigor and new growth will result from the 
change. 


The Day’s Song 


Even the most forgetful Vermont 
legislators can tell you what day it is by 
listening to tunes played by chimes of an 
old English clock in the State House corri- 
dor at Montpelier. It gives out with “Old 
Hundred” on Sundays, “Johnny’s So Long 
At The Fair’ on Mondays, ‘Auld Lang 
Syne” on Tuesdays, “Home Sweet Home” 
on Wednesdays, “Annie Laurie’ on Thurs- 
days, “Jennie Jones” on Fridays and “The 
Minstrel Boy” on Saturdays. This is a 
charming and original reminder for people 
who can never remember what day of the 
week it is. Yet we suspect that our 
laundress, due at our house on Tuesdays, 
would, under such a system, develop tone- 
deafness. 
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“Why_that couldn't happen 


° o14¢ A 
in a million years { 


Ir sounds like a fish story. But freak acci- 
dents like that can and do happen! 

Are you insured against these—well, call 
them “quirks of fate”? Or will you have to 
dig down into your own pocket and pay 
cash when the unforeseen strikes? 

Set your mind at ease with North Amer- 
ica’s new Comprehensive Personal Liability 
insurance. It is the biggest $10 worth of 
protection we know of! 

Your local Agent will show you how this 
broad, stream-lined policy gives you and 
your family $10,000 protection against law- 
suits for injury to others or damage to their 
property for only $10 a year. 
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Let your local insurance man tell you, 
too, whether you're getting the most out of 
those other policies you carry. To Protect 
What You Have completely, you should 
carry: 
® Adequate Insurance on your Liability — 
to pay legal costs and judgments for accidental 
injury or damage to others. : 

@ Adequate Insurance on your Possessions— 
to pay for loss or damage to your house and 
other belongings. 

e Adequate Insurance on Yourself—to pay 
doctor and hospital bills if injured, and an in- 


come while laid up. 


Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792, oldest American stock fire and marine insurance company, heads the 
group of North America Companies which write practically all types of Fire, Marine, Automobile, Casualty and Acci- 
dent insurance through your own Agent or Broker. North America Agents arelisted in local Classified Telephone Directories. 





WHAT YOU} 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA @ 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERI 


COMPANIES, 


INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 





Oh, so you don’t think it could! 

Remember Sandy Davis from the 
office? Well, he and I took a trip up to 
Maine early last spring to do a little 
trout fishing... 





I didn’t notice Sandy working the 

foot of the pool behind me when 
I cast. Somehow, on one of my back 
casts, the barb of my fly caught the 
base of his scalp. 





3 That little hook sure gave Sandy 
a mean dig. I got out my first aid 
kit, put on some antiseptic . . . and 
thought that was that. 





It wasn’t. Later infection set in. 

Luckily, my North America 
Comprehensive Personal Liability in- 
surance took care of everything, and 
we’re still friends. 





CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 


THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA @ NATIONAL SECURITY INSURANCE COMPANY @ PHILADELPHIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 





Bru K. stone, steel and wood don't 
make a school; they make a building.” 


So said a revered educator. Likewise... 


\ superior tire, like an able graduate, 
is the result of long and patient devel- 
opment in which knowledge, skill and 
understanding form the raw material 


into the finished product. 


LEE of Conshohocken, like a success- 
tul schoolmaster, takes pride im its 
achievement of producing LEE DeLuxe 
tires, ready to travel sately and econom- 


ically the highways of the world. 
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DIVISION OF Ne 


RUBBER & TIRE 


WE ARE 
PARTICIPANTS IN THE 
OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION 
OF 
NATIONAL SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
CORPORATION 


CORPORATION 





